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A Tribute to Léon Jouhaux 


| fo mid-November, a bare two weeks after the world learned 

of the award of the Nobel Peace Prize to Léon Jouhaux, 
the regular autumn session of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office was called to order by its chairman, 
Mr. Paul Ramadier. When the rap of the gavel subdued a 
buzz of conversation, eyes turned to the chair reserved for 
the vice-chairman nominated by the workers’ members. As 
on all such occasions since the Governing Body resumed its 
meetings in Geneva after the war, the seat was occupied by 
the short yet massive figure of a grey-moustached Frenchman, 
who now in his seventy-third year had been singled out for 
high honour by the Nobel Committee of the Norwegian Storting. 

After quickly disposing of the opening formalities, the 
chairman informed the meeting that he had a duty to perform 
which was particularly agreeable to him—that of congra- 
tulating Léon Jouhaux on behalf of the Governing Body. 

“ As his friends, ” Mr. Ramadier said, “ we are delighted 
because we love the man and all his qualities of unaffected 
courage—the courage of a working man expressing plain 
thoughts in a plain way ; and because we admire this courage, 
proceeding not from stubbornness but from good faith and 
unceasing reflection, which, guided by reason, always leaves 
the way open for conciliation leading to practical solutions.” 

Throughout Mr. Jouhaux’s career, he continued, the 
workers’ leader had contributed “common sense, impetuous 
enthusiasm and reflective wisdom”. These were contrasting 
qualities, but the contradictions to which they sometimes led 
were only on the surface. 

Mr. Ramadier then recalled a report prepared by 
Mr. Jouhaux on behalf of the French General Confederation 
of Labour in connection with the conference of Allied trade 
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unions held at Leeds, England, in June 1916. From this report, 
he quoted the following passage : 


This war can be a war of freedom and liberation if it brings to 
the politically enslaved nations liberty, political and economic 
independence, disarmament, compulsory international arbitration 
and the abolition of secret diplomacy. If the Peace Treaty establishes 
these things on a permanent basis, it may be the first step towards 
the United States of Europe. That would represent a great advance, 
but it is not sufficient. This war must bring some compensation 
for the working class. After liberally shedding its blood on the field 
of battle, the working class will be entitled to claim a higher standard 
of well-being and freedom. Nations and industries will not achieve 
prosperity by reducing the working class to still greater poverty ; 
a well-paid working class, with better living conditions and greater 
liberty, is the best guarantee of full development of the home market 
and increased consumption. 

The Revolution of 1789 defined and established the rights of man 
and the rights of citizenship; the present war must lead to the 
proclamation of national and international labour rights. That will 
cement a lasting peace. 
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Ideas such as these, Mr. Ramadier said, were then rather t 
uncommon. “ They shocked and disquieted some people, and : 
seemed rather subversive and revolutionary. But they have t 
become so completely a part of the thinking and feeling o 
of all that they now seem almost too obvious to mention .” . 
It was this great achievement, he declared, which estab- be 
lished Mr. Jouhaux’s right to the Nobel Prize. 
01 
What was subversive and heretical 40 years ago has now become tl 
the common faith of all men of good will. And the International 
Labour Organisation, which has often been the vehicle of Jouhaux’s tl 
thoughts and through which they have spread to all nations and tl 
classes of society so that they have become a kind of raw material IL. 
for all human thought, feels justifiable pride in paying homage to a t 
man who was one of its founders and who is now for us the symbol pé 
of all the men who launched these ideas in the dark days of the war. 
We may also feel justifiably proud that, through the person of 
Mr. Jouhaux and all the militant workers who have given these Li 
ideas to the world, a sort of recognition has been given to our Organ- de 
isation, strengthening it to continue in the future the task begun “) 
yesterday. his 
. ‘ , . . 80¢ 
Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans of the United Kingdom a] 
then spoke for the Governments represented on the Governing 
Body. He considered that the Nobel Peace Prize had never 
been more fitly and more appropriately awarded. The I.L.O. Pri 





felt it had a share in the honour because so much of Léon 
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Jouhaux’s work in the cause of peace had been done through 
and in the context of the Organisation. Moreover, although 
primarily known as a workers’ representative, he was no 
longer the exclusive property of the workers; he belonged 
to the whole of the Organisation, and to the whole world, and 
“in according him this prize and this honour the adjudicators 
have done honour to us, to themselves and to the cause of 
peace in all the countries of the world”. 


Alfred Roberts of the United Kingdom, as spokesman for 
the worker members, extolled Léon Jouhaux for the way in 
which he had inspired people to work for the cause of peace 
and social progress. In spite of frustrations and disappoint- 
ments, he had been “ compelled by something within himself 
to go on and on, to attempt to achieve what we so earnestly 
desire—universal and lasting peace ”. 


Sir John Forbes Watson, Mr. Jouhaux’s counterpart as 
employers’ vice-chairman, said that his group liked to think 
that the award of the Nobel Prize to “a great Frenchman ” 
was not unassociated with the I.L.O. It was appropriate “ that 
this great honour should have come to one who has played 
such a part in the creation of this Organisation, in the develop- 


ment of it, and in the defence of it at all times and in all 
weathers ”. 


H.E. Pedro de Alba, Mexican Government representative 
on the Governing Body, said that there was no higher duty 
than that of promoting and maintaining peace, and it was in 
this work that Mr. Jouhaux had proved to be not only one of 
the standard-bearers of his own class and of the ideals of the 
I.L.0., but also a spokesman for all humble and forgotten 
people. 

David A. Morse, Director-General of the International 
Labour Office, said that every member of the staff had been 
deeply inspired by the honour that had come to Mr. Jouhaux. 
“ Mr. Jouhaux has never found any task too small to concern 
himself with . . . He is not a spectator who merely talks of 
social justice or peace based on social justice, but he is actually 
a participant in the pursuit of peace.” 


Under the procedure governing the award of the 
Prize, the Nobel Committee cites no reasons for its choice. 
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But Mr. Jouhaux’s long and notable carecr reveals many 
distinguished services to the cause of peace thst a citation 
might have contained. 

The debt that the International Labour Org )nisation owes 
to Léon Jouhaux has been indicated in the encomiums of the 
Governing Body. 

If it had not been for the French workers’ leader, the I.L.O. 
would not, in every probability, have taken precisely the 
shape that the makers of the Peace Treaty gave it when framing 
its constitution. At Versailles, in the discussions of the Labour 
Commission, it was Mr. Jouhaux (as one of the delegates of 
France) who voiced the deep-seated aspirations of all workers 
for the creation of an organisation which would ensure a 
universal and lasting peace based on social justice. It was 
Mr. Jouhaux’s great voice which insisted against doubts and 
hesitations that the Peace Treaty should, by constituting the 
I.L.0., give practical satisfaction to the wartime demands of 
the workers for an international instrument to enable working 
and living conditions to be improved. He regarded such an 
instrument as the most effective means of establishing lasting 
peace. He recognised then, as many others have come to 
recognise since, that there can be no peace without social 
justice and that the struggle for peace must be fought as a 
struggle against poverty and want. 

The role played by Mr. Jouhaux at Versailles was recalled 
recently by James T. Shotwell, the historian and educator 
who is president emeritus of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, writing in comment on the Nobel award. 

Mr. Shotwell pointed out that Mr. Jouhaux’s efforts at 
the Peace Conference were “only the culmination of his 
activities during the war, which partly paralleled and partly 
went beyond the proposals of Samuel Gompers and the leaders 
of the American Federation of Labor, as early as 1916, 
calling for a world labour congress at the same time and place 
as the Peace Conference ”. 

The United States historian then referred to the report 
prepared by Mr. Jouhaux in 1916 which Mr. Ramadier recalled 
in his address to the Governing Body. This report, Mr. Shotwell 
said, constituted “the earliest evidence of initiative taken by 
organised labour in the movement for international labour 


legislation ”. 
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The history of this initiative is significant in view of the present 
situation of labour in France. The pioneering effort of 1916 was the 
work of only a minority in the labour movement, but in succeeding 
years its challenge has been accepted and embodied in the one 
organisation associated with the League of Nations which was 
destined to survive the second world war with increased recognition 
of its capacity and measures for social justice throughout the world 
—the International Labour Organisation. 


For his contribution to this great work Mr. Jouhaux has been 
fittingly awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 

As a delegate to the first I.L.0. conference, held in 
Washington in the fall of 1919 even before the Peace Treaty 
came into effect, Mr. Jouhaux was able to participate in deci- 
sions which shaped the Organisation’s machinery in ways 
which have withstood the challenge of the years since then. 
As the French workers’ delegate to every succeeding session 
of the Conference, and as a worker member of the Governing 
Body since that time, he has also been given the opportunity 
of bringing his forceful personality to bear in the framing of 
all the policies and programmes of the I.L.O. 

Nor has he ever been neglectful of this opportunity. When- 
ever he has had reason to believe that the essential purpose 
of the I.L.O.—the serving of the ends of peace by the extension of 
social justice—was not being fully kept in view, his reverberating 
words have given warning of his dissatisfaction. Government 
and employer delegates to the Conference and members of the 
Governing Body have learned to listen with deep respect to a 
voice that has sometimes admonished, sometimes raged, and 
sometimes threatened, but which has always been a voice of 
conscience recalling its hearers to their obligations as the leaders 
and spokesmen of an organisation whose objective is the 
greater welfare of the world’s workers. 

Never, however, in any discussion has Mr. Jouhaux spoken 
in defence of a narrow issue. His preoccupation has been the 
needs of the workers, not only in his own country and in Europe 
but throughout the world. Yet he has been fully aware that 
the problem of meeting these needs can only be solved in the 
widest context. He has recognised that the only way to ensure 
constantly rising living standards is by an increase in produc- 
tion and in the rate of productivity. He has made clear his 
view that this can only be obtained by a great co-operative 
effort of Governments, employers and workers on the national 
and international levels. And he has never spared his great 
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strength in his efforts to bring this co-operation to full 
realisation. 

It has been on the issues bearing most directly on world 
peace that Mr. Jouhaux’s full stature has been disclosed. In 
the inter-war years it was he who spoke from the platform of 
the I.L.O. in warning against the threat to peace represented 
by the rise of totalitarianism. In the I1.L.0. and from other 
international rostrums, he has always sought the adoption 
of measures to remove possible sources of conflict. He has lent 
his eloquence and his energy to every proposal that might 
hasten the achievement of a free and democratic world in which 
the workers would have the practical enjoyment of the right 
to contribute to the building of an increasingly productive and 
prosperous society providing opportunities for all. 

Mr. Jouhaux has held every honour which it has been 
within the power of the I.L.0O. to confer upon a workers’ 
leader. He has been the workers’ vice-chairman of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, leader of the workers in the 
Conference and the Governing Body, member of important 
committees and, since the end of the war, workers’ vice- 
chairman of the Governing Body. 

His services to the cause of peace have not, however, been 
rendered only through the I.L.O. He played an outstanding 
role in the Disarmament Conference, and since the establish- 
ment of the United Nations he has been a member of the 
French delegation, as well as an I.L.O. representative, to the 
General Assembly. 

Mr. Jouhaux is a man of the working class. He has known 
privation and insecurity, and he has learned, as a worker 
learns, that peace must be made secure if the peoples are to 
have the opportunity to build the world which they are capable 
of building. 

The son of a municipal labourer, he was born in Paris on 
1 July 1879. He attended the public school, and it was his 
ambition to become an engineer. But when he was twelve, 
a strike was declared in the match factory in which his father 
was then employed. There were hungry mouths to feed in the 
Jouhaux family, and the boy was forced to abandon his 
ambition and go to work. 

When he was sixteen, he became a worker in the match indus- 
try, like his father, in a factory at Aubervilliers. It was here 
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that he began his career as a workers’ leader. Too young to hold 
office in the union, he was chosen to keep the minutes of its 
meetings. Then, in 1906, at the age of twenty-seven, he was 
selected by the Angers labour exchange to represent it in the 
labour exchanges section of the General Confederation of Labour. 
Three years later, he was elected general secretary of the 
C.G.T., a post he was to occupy until the split in the organisa- 
tion which took place in December 1947. 

As general secretary of the C.G.T. he was in the forefront 
of the workers’ movement throughout a period of wars and 
depression which gave rise to problems that challenged those 
who bore the responsibility of leadership in every field. It was 
a challenge which he accepted with spirit and resolution. That 
he met it with complete success was shown by the fact that he 
maintained his leadership unquestioned throughout those 
difficult years. 

Meanwhile, in addition to his work in France and his 
responsibilities in the I.L.O. and at such international gatherings 
as the Disarmament Conference, he devoted a part of his vast 
energy to the international trade union movement and became 
a vice-president of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

With the coming to power of the Vichy Government after 
the over-running of France in 1940 it became necessary for 
him to go into hiding, but in December 1941 he was arrested 
by the Vichy authorities. He was first detained in France, 
and then sent to Germany for internment in April 1943. After 
two years of confinement he was liberated by the United 
States Army in May 1945. He at once returned to France and 
resumed his place as the leader of the C.G.T. In the following 
month he went to Quebec City to attend a session of the 
Governing Body of the I.L.O. 

Following the division in the C.G.T. at the end of 1947, he 
was named president of the new C.G.T.—Force Ouvriére at 
its constitutional congress in April 1948, and continues to hold 
that office today. He is also a vice-president of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

Since April 1946 he has been the president of one of the 
highest bodies created by the new French constitution—the 
Economic Council—which advises the Government and Par- 
liament on economic and social questions. 
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In his speech of thanks to his associates in the Governing 
Body, Mr. Jouhaux pointed out that it was in a sense the 
I.L.0. which was being honoured by the award of the Nobel 
Prize. 


It is in company with the I.L.0. that I have fought, taking my 
stand on the moral principle inscribed on the foundation stone : 
If you wish for peace, work for justice—words that I have tried, along 
with you, to translate into facts. And it is because we have to some 
extent succeeded in translating this precept into practice, and 
because we have fulfilled the mission laid down in Part XIII of the 
Peace Treaty, that the Nobel Prize brings us here today. 


He wished, he said, to share the honour with his fellow 
workers, for without their help—past, present and future— 
he could do nothing. In essentials the workers had triumphed 
despite temporary defeats, for many changes had been brought 
about since 1919 and, while poverty had not disappeared, it 
had been reduced in many regions of the world. This, he 
suggested, was the fundamental reason why the Storting Com- 
mittee had deserted “ the routine path ” in making the award. 
It was these facts which gave value to the distinction he had 
received—“ a distinction concerned not only with peace in the 
sense of an end of hostilities but also with the peace that is the 
conquest by humanity of happiness and liberty ”. 


Later, in December, when he was in Oslo for the formal 
award of the Prize, Mr. Jouhaux sent the following telegram 
to the Director-General of the Office. 


“Today when the principles of the I.L.O. are recognised 
by all as the basis for building a sure and lasting peace, 
I reaffirm to you my belief that continued efforts by the Office 
will finally lead to such a peace by bringing about social 
justice.” 




















The I.L.0. and Migration Problems 


It is not surprising that the problems of migration should 
constantly need re-examination, since population movements are 
closely bound up with the course of history and the economic life 
of nations. The causes of migration are so complex and the 
repercussions so varied that there is little hope of applying rigid 
rules or fixed solutions, even if framed in the most general terms. 
After the war, the urgency and magnitude of these problems led 
the International Labour Office to develop the practical side of 
its migration work within the general manpower programme. 

The following article describes the present situation as regards 
European migration, the circumstances leading up to the holding 
of the Naples Conference last October and the proceedings of 
that Conference, and indicates the direction of future activities 
in the field of migration. 


ASS movements of population are a recurring fact in 

history. From time immemorial men have left their 

home country in search of better conditions of life, hoping to 

find less poverty, richer prospects or a freer way of living in 
other regions. 

In recent times the scale of these movements has increased 
with technological progress, population growth, military 
operations and social upheavals, and with the opening up of 
vast continents to colonisation. The magnitude of this pro- 
cess can be judged from the growth through immigration 
of the American countries and certain British Dominions. 

These migratory movements have always had major 
economic, social and even political repercussions on conditions 
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in the countries of emigration and immigration, and indirectly 
on the whole community of nations. When migration pro- 
ceeds, as it generally does, from a country where the economy 
is unable to absorb the natural growth of population to a 
country with an expanding economy requiring a constant 
flow of fresh labour, the advantages are obvious. In the 
emigration country unemployment or underemployment and 
the attendant economic burden and social unbalance are 
reduced. In the immigration country there is an increase 
in the active population—an essential element in the develop- 
ment of natural resources and hence in social progress. Since 
social tranquillity and international peace are indivisible all 
countries benefit as a result. 

In practice, however, migration raises complex problems 
and is hampered by many obstacles, especially in the case 
of organised migration. The migratory process, from the 
moment when the prospective migrant first thinks of leaving 
his country to the time when he has settled down in the coun- 
try of reception, comprises several stages, each with its par- 
ticular difficulties. The need to emigrate may be due to 
purely economic factors, or may be the result of political, 
religious or racial persecution. The choice of country may 
be based on reliable reports of living and working conditions, 
or may be the result of inaccurate or incomplete information. 
The receiving country will generally impose a whole series of 
conditions with regard to race or nationality, health, age, 
political reliability and professional qualifications. In the 
country of origin, even if there is no settled policy of discourag- 
ing emigration, the Government may be opposed to the 
departure of certain age groups or categories of workers. 
The chances of migration will be different for a man who is 
seeking temporary employment and a man who intends to 
emigrate permanently with his family. Then come all the 
problems of migrant transportation and the problems of 
reception and placement in the country of immigration. Not 
only must the new arrivals be found employment as soon 
as possible, but they must be given temporary or permanent 
accommodation and helped to adapt themselves, socially 
and professionally, to the new environment. Their rightful 
interests must be safeguarded, at the same time as those 
of the workers of the immigration country. The framing of 
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a migration policy, by the emigration and immigration coun- 
tries alike, must be based on a study of the possibilities of 
absorption of the different countries in relation to their degree 
of agricultural or industrial development, their demographic 
situation and their reserves of manpower. The need for 
pre-selection, selection and placing of migrants, and the desire 
to make the best use of new labour in the economy, will involve 
the creation or constant improvement of the employment 
and vocational training services. Thus, migration policy is 
inevitably related to the whole manpower policy of a given 
country. 

It will be apparent from the above enumeration how 
closely the various aspects of the migration problem are 
linked with the work of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion; and in fact the Organisation has been continually 
concerned with migration problems since its foundation in 
1919 when “the protection of the interests of workers when 
employed in countries other than their own” was included 
among the aims laid down in its Constitution. 

No summary of the activities of the I.L.O. in this domain 
can be given here ’, but it is worth recalling that the Declara- 
tion of Philadelphia adopted in 1944 by the 26th Session of 
the International Labour Conference and later embodied in 
the Constitution of the Organisation “recognises the solemn 
obligation of the International Labour Organisation to further 
among the nations of the world programmes which will achieve : 
(a) full employment and the raising of standards of living ; 
(b) the employment of workers in the occupations in which 
they can have the satisfaction of giving the fullest measure of 
their skill and attainments and make their greatest contri- 
bution to the common well-being; (c) the provision, as a 
means to the attainment of this end and under adequate 
guarantees for all concerned, of facilities for training and the 
transfer of labour, including migration for employment and 
settlement ”. 





1A complete list of I.L.0. publications on migration would contain 
some 40 titles. The most important studies were published as Nos. 1-8 of 
Series O of Studies and Reports over the period from 1925 to 1943. See also 
summaries of the proceedings of the First Session of the Permanent Migra- 
tion Committee (International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, January- 
February 1947, pp. 98-108) and Second Session (Ibid., Vol. LVIII, No. 1, 
July 1948, pp. 47-53). 
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During the years immediately following the second world 
war, the I.L.0O. came to the conclusion that the magnitude 
and the urgency of the migration problem called for inter- 
national action on a scale corresponding to the difficulties to be 
overcome. In view of the particular situation of Europe at 
the close of hostilities and the possibilities of practical action, 
its attention was mainly directed towards migration from 
Europe. 


EUROPEAN MIGRATION TODAY 


Immediately after the second world war many European 
countries were faced with large population surpluses which 
could probably not be reabsorbed by the countries themselves. 
The general causes of this situation are known. The traditional 
migration currents, which had slowed down considerably in 
the years before the war, ceased completely during the hostil- 
ities. The war only acted as a temporary brake on the natural 
population growth of a number of European countries with a 
traditionally high birth-rate. Again, the forcible removals of 
population during the war, followed by modifications of fron- 
tiers and political changes, left a considerable residue of 
refugees and deported or expelled persons who could not or 
did not wish to be repatriated. Lastly, the effects of a general 
change in attitude towards migration have made themselves 
felt in the course of the first half of this century ; whereas 
migration was formerly free, it is now controlled, directed and 
sometimes organised by the different Governments. This new 
situation was bound to lead to new forms of activity by the 
international organisations. 

There is no doubt that admirable and often successful 
efforts have been made since the end of the war. In succession 
to U.N.R.R.A., the International Refugee Organisation has 
resettled a million persons under its protection. But no power 
was given to I.R.O. to deal with persons of German origin 
expelled from non-German countries in Eastern and Central 
Europe, who were so numerous as to constitute a serious threat 
to the economic and social balance of some countries (such 
as the Federal Republic of Germany and Austria). Refugees 
already under the protection of a Government, such as the 
German refugees who had found a temporary asylum in the 
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Federal Republic itself, Italian refugees for whom accommo- 
dation was found in Italy, and refugees from certain parts of 
Greece who had been received in other regions of that country, 
were also excluded. Moreover, owing to the specific character 
of I.R.0., its competence could not embrace the millions of 
potential migrants living in their country of origin, but faced 
with the necessity of leaving owing to economic and demo- 
graphic conditions. In addition, I.R.O. was established for a 
limited period only, which expired even before the resettle- 
ment of the refugees under the protection of the Organisation 
had been completed. 

On the initiative of certain countries bilateral agreements 
were signed to permit the temporary or permanent migration 
of a number of persons between the European countries or. 
between some of these and certain overseas countries. But 
the movements under these agreements, although they were 
sometimes on a considerable scale, were not likely to offer a 
general solution to the problem of surplus populations in 
Europe or to supply the immigration countries with the number 
and categories of migrants they required. Although approxi- 
mately three million persons have left Europe during the last five 
years, including one million with the help of I.R.O., the situa- 
tion still remains very serious. At this moment there are 
seven European countries with a comparatively large number 
of persons available for emigration. Recent estimates show 
that the surplus working population in Italy is about 3,700,000 
persons ; a large proportion of these are prepared to emigrate. 
In the Federal Republic of Germany the number of persons 
ready to emigrate is estimated by the Government to be 
1,200,000 ; these are principally Volksdeutsche. In Austria 
this category, together with non-German-speaking refugees 
who cannot be absorbed into the national economy and suitable 
for emigration, represents about 170,000 persons, not including 
their families, Not even approximate figures are available as 
to the number of potential migrants in Greece, but 140,000 
refugees from the civil war have not yet been resettled 
and it is estimated that there are 160,000 unemployed in the 
Greek towns in addition to a large number of workers for whom 
agriculture provides only part-time employment. In the 
Netherlands it is estimated that an annual emigration of 
25,000 workers is necessary to maintain the economic and 
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social balance of the country. In Malta the rate of emigration 
required is estimated at 12,000, while in Trieste there are some 
18,000 unemployed and 12,000 refugees. Thus, the I.L.O. has 
reached an over-all estimate of five million Europeans available 
for emigration during the next five years. 

On the other hand, certain immigration countries in Europe 
and overseas are faced with demographic and economic diffi- 
culties due to the numerical weakness and low degree of skill 
of certain groups of the population. Mass immigration is, of 
course, related to the possibilities of economic development 
and each of these factors has an effect on the other. But, as 
things are at present, certain countries do not possess the 
administrative machinery to assess their manpower require- 
ments, resources or surplus, quantitatively and qualitatively. 
In other countries the estimates are vague and approximative. 
A well-equipped administrative apparatus is also necessary for 
the pre-selection, selection and placement of migrants, and for 
their vocational training or retraining, transport and reception 
in the new country. Again, the formulation of realistic and 
concrete immigration programmes would facilitate the financ- 
ing of economic development out of international sources.’ 

The general lines along which international organisations, 
and particularly the I.L.O., must work in the sphere of migration 
are easy to see. Countries requesting such assistance must be 
helped to solve their emigration or immigration problems and 
thus to overcome the economic and social difficulties which 
result from surplus population and from shortages of suitable 
manpower. In other words, as was said by the Director- 
General of the I.L.O. at a meeting of the Governing Body on 
9 March 1951, we must put an end to “the tragic paradox of 
the present epoch . . . namely, the simultaneous existence of 
countries with too many hands and brains and of countries 
where those hands and brains could contribute to the develop- 
ment of unexploited resources ”. In practice this means sup- 
plementing the action of the countries concerned at every 
stage of the migration programme, whenever this is requested 
by the Governments of these countries. 





1 Under an agreement made on 22 August 1950 with the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Australia was granted a loan 
of $100,000,000 for the purchase of foreign currency to cover two years’ 
requirements of production goods and equipment for the Australian deve- 
lopment plan. 
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The activity of the I.L.O. in the field of migration since 
the end of the second world war has been inspired by these 
needs. The Permanent Migration Committee, which was 
planned as long ago as 1938, met three times, in 1946, 1948 
and 1949. The outcome of these meetings was a thorough 
revision of the Migration for Employment Convention and 
Recommendation, the new texts being adopted by the 32nd 
Session of the International Labour Conference in June 1949. 
The Permanent Migration Committee also laid down general 
principles regarding migration for land settlement and drafted 
a model agreement on the subject which was communicated 
to all the I1.L.0. Member States. At the same time it 
was clearly realised that action could not be limited to the 
“ traditional ” activities of the I.L.O., that is to say, research 
and studies, compilation of statistics and legislation, and the 
drafting of international instruments. As part of the general 
manpower programme which had been decided upon in 1948 ?, 
the I.L.0. convened a preliminary migration conference in 
the spring of 1950; the conclusions of this conference, which 
were later endorsed by the Governing Body, constituted a 
veritable code of rules for international technical assistance 
in the field of European migration.’ 

The Preliminary Migration Conference had an effect in 
two directions. It gave a real impetus to a whole series of 
new international activities in the field of migration and 
related fields. It also led a group of countries belonging to the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation to place 
@ fund of nearly $1 million at the disposal of the 1.L.O. for 
financing some of the new activities. And so, following the 
lines laid down by the Preliminary Migration Conference 
and employing the resources of what came to be called the 
Special Migration Fund, the I.L.0. was able to develop its 
activities considerably during 1950 and 1951. 

In order to carry out its programme in close and constant 
co-operation with the Governments of the countries concerned, 





1 Convention No. 97 and Recommendation No. 86. 

*See “The I.L.0. Manpower Programme”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. LIX, No. 4, April 1949, pp. 367-93. 

* For the conclusions of this conference, see I.L.0. : Industry and Labour, 
Vol. IV, No. 1, 1 July 1950, pp. 34-47. See also “ Migration and Economic 
Development : The reliminary Migration Conference, Geneva, April-May 
1950”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXII, No. 2, August 1950, 
pp. 91-115. 
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the I.L.O. decided to appoint experts to be available on the 
spot to advise Governments on the various aspects of migra- 
tion problems and allied problems relating to the organisation 
of employment services and vocational training. Migration 
field missions were established at Bonn, Vienna and Rome 
and a special migration unit was attached to the I.L.0. Man- 
power Field Office for Latin America at Sao Paulo. Thus 
the action of the I.L.0. was able to embrace Austria, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Malta and Trieste, as well 
as the countries of Latin America. A certain number of the 
latter—Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru and Uruguay 
—were given technical assistance (in some cases provided jointly 
by the I.L.O. and F.A.O.) as regards the estimation of immigra- 
tion capacity, the formulation of immigration programmes, 
the examination of certain specific immigration projects, or 
the establishment of employment services. A guide to employ- 
ment service organisation was prepared, as well as a guide to 
vocational training of migrants. A study is being carried out to 
facilitate comparisons between the occupational classifications 
used in the emigration and immigration countries. Guides to 
the principal immigration countries have been prepared, 


giving all essential information on living and working con- 
ditions. 


THE NAPLES CONFERENCE 


The interest aroused by increased I.L.O. activity in the 
field of migration, the number of requests for technical 
assistance received by the Organisation, the imminent ter- 
mination of the activities of I.R.O., and the continuing urgency 
of the European migration problem, led the I.L.O. to consider 
the possibility of holding a migration conference to examine 
an over-all plan as a contribution to a lasting solution to 
the problem. 

At its 113th Session (Brussels, November 1950) the Govern- 
ing Body of the I.L.O. accepted the invitation of the Italian 
Government to hold this conference in Italy. At its 114th 
Session (March 1951) the Governing Body confirmed its earlier 
decision and took the opportunity of “ drawing the particular 
attention of the Governments concerned with migration from 
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Europe to the gravity of the problem and the urgency of 
action to solve it”, and of “urging the Governments con- 
cerned to establish and develop close and active co-operation 
with the International Labour Organisation with a view to 
carrying out a practical and effective programme in the 
field of migration from Europe”. At the same session, the 
Governing Body decided that the conference would meet in 
Naples from 2 to 16 October 1951 and that its provisional agenda 
would be the following: (1) action taken by the emigration 
and immigration countries and by international organisa- 
tions concerned to give effect to the conclusions of the Prelim- 
inary Migration Conference ; (2) best form of international 
co-operation to further European migration ; (3) programme 
of practical action for the future. This provisional agenda 
was inspired by the following aims: firstly, to ensure that the 
action already begun with the help of the Special Migration 
Fund placed at the disposal of the I.L.O. by a group of O.E.E.C. 
countries would be continued ; secondly, to extend this action 
in close agreement with all concerned and with all other 
international organisations so as to avoid overlapping and 
wasted effort ; thirdly, to adapt this action to the scope and 
urgency of the problem. 

The Conference was opened in Naples on 2 October 1951 
in the building of the Exhibition of Italian Labour in Overseas 
Countries, which had been placed at the disposal of the I.L.O. 
by the Italian Government and the organisation in charge 
of the Exhibition. Twenty-seven countries were represented 
by complete delegations and three by observers.' In addition, 
the United Nations and five of its specialised agencies * had 
responded to the invitation, as had also the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation and the Council of Europe. In order 
to give recognition to the achievements of the voluntary 





ntina, Australia, Austria, ium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, Finland, France, the Federal nen ok < Germany, Greece, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norwa 7 Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the United Paragu e United States, 
Uruguay and Venezuela sent full ielegations ; the nth ‘See, Bolivia and 
Costa Rica sent observers. 

*The Food and Agriculture Organisation ; the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organisation ; the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development ; the World Health Organisation ; the 
International Refugee Organisation. 
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international organisations in the field of migration and to 
associate them more closely with its future activities, the I.L.O. 
had also invited a large number of non-governmental organisa- 
tions, of which 33 were represented at the Conference. A total of 
over 200 delegates and observers were present. Sir Guildhaume 
Myrddin-Evans, head of the United Kingdom delegation, 
presided over the Conference ; Count Giusti del Giardino, head 
of the Italian delegation, and H.E. Carlos Alves de Souza, head 
of the Brazilian delegation, were elected first and second vice- 
presidents respectively, and Mr. Jef Rens, Assistant Director- 
General of the I.L.O. acted as secretary-general. 















Plan for Establishment of an I.L.0. Migration Administration 







Prior to the Conference, the I.L.O. had prepared a series 
of working papers as a basis for the deliberations of the Con- 
ference and the work of its committees. Some of these docu- 
ments described the steps taken by the emigration and immi- 
gration countries and by the international organisations to 
give effect to the conclusions of the Preliminary Migration 
Conference. Others contained the replies of Governments to 
@ memorandum sent by the I.L.O. concerning the best form 
of international co-operation to further European migration. 
But the main document submitted to the Conference contained 
a plan for the establishment of an I.L.O. Migration Administra- 
tion and for the constitution of a Migration Aid Fund. 

The plan took account of the magnitude of the problem 
and also of the practical possibilities of solving it. Its main 
purpose was to permit the movement, over a period of five 
years, of 1,700,000 persons who without international assist- 
ance would not be able to emigrate from Europe to other 
continents. A total of 200,000 persons were to be moved 
during the first year, 300,000 during the second year and 
400,000 during each of the following years. In order to provide 
international assistance for such moves it was proposed that 
a Migration Administration should be established within the 
framework of the International Labour Organisation “to 
reinforce and supplement existing national and bilateral 
arrangements and to meet on an international basis the require- 
ments of the present position”. The aim was “to encompass 
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the total European migration situation and reduce it to a 
short-term problem and to assist overseas countries to obtain 
the manpower and technical know-how desired for current 
economic and social development ”. 

The I.L.0. programme was based on a number of funda- 
mental principles which it may be worth recalling here. The 
Migration Administration was to be established initially for a 
period of five years. It was to take action only at the request 
of Governments, and solely with a view to supplementing 
national activities and helping the countries concerned to set 
up the indispensable administrative machinery and to make 
full use of existing knowledge and facilities. The extent and 
character of its activities would vary according to whether the 
migrants were refugees or not. The same degree of attention 
was to be given to movements within Europe as to migration 
overseas. Migration activities were to be closely co-ordinated 
with other phases of manpower policy (the organisation of 
employment services and vocational training). Close attention 
was to be paid to the economic development of immigration 
countries which, in turn, would increase migration possibilities. 
The need for international financing of migration was to be 
examined carefully at periodic intervals and such financing 
was to be reduced or suspended when it became evident that 
movements could take place without such assistance. Finally, 
in the I.L.0. plan, the need for effective concentration of 
international effort and resources in the field of migration had 
been taken fully into account. 

The structure of the proposed Administration was to be 
both simple and flexible. A Migration Administrator appointed 
by the Director-General of the International Labour Office 
was to be granted “in the fullest measure the authority and 
discretion necessary for the effective discharge of the opera- 
tional duties entrusted to him ”. His functions were to include 
activity in the following fields : preparation and realisation of 
immigration plans; conclusion of agreements between emi- 
gration and immigration countries ; supply of information to 
potential migrants on immigration opportunities ; organisation 
of pre-selection, selection, recruitment and assembly opera- 
tions ; organisation and operation of vocational training and 
retraining facilities ; transport of migrants; operation of an 
international fund to cover transport costs and related expen- 
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diture ; organisation and operation of reception and placement 
facilities ; provision of grants and loans to assist migrants 
during the period of initial establishment and settlement. All 
existing I.L.O. facilities were to be placed at the disposal of 
the Administrator, who was to to make full use of the existing 
means. 

The plan was to be implemented, with respect to any given 
country, only at the formal request of that country and to 
the extent which it desired. In some cases, international 
action was to be limited to providing advice upon request ; 
in others, technical assistance was to be given to Governments ; 
in a third category of cases, financial aid was to be provided 
or the Migration Administration itself might temporarily 
undertake to carry out certain operations. 

A Migration Council was to be set up, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the countries directly or indirectly concerned which 
agreed to contribute both to the budget of the Administration 
and to a Migration Aid Fund out of which advances could be 
made to assist in meeting transport and related costs of migrants. 
The Migration Council was to meet at periodic intervals, and 
to formulate the main lines of policy to be followed by the 
Migration Administration, approve its annual budget, decide 
how financial resources should be provided and allocated, and 
examine periodical reports on the activity of the Administra- 
tion. Representatives of the United Nations, specialised 
agencies and regional intergovernmental organisations con- 
cerned with European migration were to participate without 
vote in the deliberations of the Council, the right to vote 
being reserved to States. A Migration Board consisting of 
twelve members elected by the Council for a two-year term 
was to meet at more frequent intervals to assist in implement- 
ing the policies formulated by the Council. Finally, an Advi- 
sory Committee composed of representatives of non-govern- 
mental organisations directly concerned with migration was 
to assist the Migration Council within the field of activities of 
such voluntary organisations. 

When drawing up its plan for the establishment of a Migra- 
tion Administration, the I.L.O. also estimated the cost during 
the first year of operation. The total cost was expected to be 
$10,819,460, distributed as follows: $415,360 for drawing up 
migration plans and projects and assisting in their implemen- 
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tation ; $97,930 for promoting agreements between emigration 
and immigration countries ; $275,970 for clearance activities 
bringing together persons desiring to emigrate and immigration 
opportunities ; $1,857,090 for recruitment activities ; $3,450,000 
for vocational training of migrants ; $305,890 for reception 
and placement in receiving countries ; $176,530 for additional 
technical services; $135,440 for information and technical 
research ; $1,279,360 for transport (assistance in provision of 
land and sea transport for migrants) and operation of the 
Migration Aid Fund; $2,025,890 for other administrative 
functions ; $500,000 for a contingency fund; $300,000 for 
reimbursable pre-payments to cover certain operations and 
services. 

Considering that the cost of transport was one of the 
main obstacles to migration, the I.L.O. proposed to establish, 
within the framework of the Migration Administration, a 
Migration Aid Fund intended primarily to provide loans or 
grants to pay for the passage of certain categories of migrants 
and their families to countries overseas. The contributions 
required to operate the Fund during the first year were 
estimated at $25 million. These were to constitute a revolving 
fund, loans being repaid in instalments ; thus, a substantial 
part of the fund would have been replenished automatically. 

The Conference was invited to examine the plans, to revise 
them in the light of its discussions and, should they be accepted, 
to refer them back for approval and possible action to the 
Governing Body of the I.L.0. It was clearly stated that the 
plans were not intended for adoption as they stood ; they were 
merely proposals to be used as a basis for thorough considera- 
tion of the problem. 

In addition to the plan for the establishment of a Migra- 
tion Administration and for the creation of a Migration Aid 
Fund, three documents dealing with special subjects were 
submitted to the Naples Conference. One of these had been 
prepared by a meeting of experts! and dealt with medical 
selection of migrants. Another dealt with the possibility 
of adopting international regulations on the accommodation 





This meeting took place in Rome from 3 to 5 September 1951 under the 
jon auspices of the International Labour Organisation and the World 
ealth Organisation. A wong ag A report was prepared by the two 
organisations in conjunction with the International Refugee Organisation. 
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and welfare of migrants on board ship. The third was con- 
cerned with action to intensify migration within Europe. 


Proceedings of the Conference 


At the first plenary sitting of the Conference the various 
speakers laid stress on the concrete nature of the action which 
the Conference should take. Mr. Domenido, Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs of Italy, welcoming delegates on behalf 
of the Italian Government, pointed out that “the primary 
purpose of the Conference was to find the means of taking 
concrete action to solve the problems of migration ”. At the 
conclusion of his opening speech the president of the Con- 
ference said that its task was to draw up concrete and construc- 
tive proposals for action: “ If we are successful in our task, 
the results will not only be of benefit to Europe; they will 
not only lead to increased wealth and prosperity in other 
countries, but will bring to thousands of human beings the 
prospect of a new and fuller life.” A message sent to the 
Conference by the Director-General of the I.L.O., after sum- 
marising the plan for the establishment of a Migration Admin- 
istration, drew attention to the fact that “the budgetary 
figures proposed are modest in comparison with sums devoted 
to unemployment relief, the loss of production resulting from 
economic underdevelopment and the money devoted to rearma- 
ment ”. 

However, it soon became clear that the Conference was 
not prepared to consider the I.L.0O. plan as a whole. On 
the second day of the Conference Mr. Robert West, head of 
the United States delegation, stated in the Steering Committee 
that his Government could not subscribe to the proposals 
made in the I.L.O. plan for the establishment of a Migration 
Administration. “ Moreover, it is unlikely that the support 
required for implementation of these proposals would be 
obtained from other countries. It would consequently be 
dangerous for the Conference to adopt conclusions which 
could not be carried out...” Several other delegates 
expressed similar opinions. In these circumstances, the 
Steering Committee decided not to set up any committee 
to study the I.L.O. proposals as a whole. Instead, two working 
committees were set up, one “to consider the need for inter- 
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national action to supplement national efforts in the migration 
field, the type of action which would be practicable for that 
purpose and estimates of the costs involved ”, and the other 
“to consider the I.L.0.-W.H.O. report on medical selection 
of migrants”. The plenary sittings of the Conference were 
devoted to a general discussion of the migration problem, 
and the committees set to work within the limited field assigned 
to them by their terms of reference. 

The general discussion was very full, delegates from most 
of the countries represented taking part as well as representa- 
tives of intergovernmental and non-governmental international 
organisations. There was unanimous agreement as to the 
importance of the migration problem, but there were differences 
of opinion concerning the extent and nature of the inter- 
national assistance required. In replying to the speakers 
in the debate, the secretary-general of the Conference pointed 
out that “ if all Governments had the administrative machinery 
and financial resources which are essential to the proper 
organisation of migration, there would be no need for inter- 
national intervention ”. He added, however, that that was 
not the case in every country. “ When we planned an inter- 
national service equipped to carry out certain tasks in the 
field of pre-selection, selection, vocational training with a 
view to immigration, transport, reception and settlement of 
migrants, we never intended that this international service 
should be any more than complementary to the action taken 
in countries which did not yet have an adequate administra- 
tive or technical machine or the necessary resources.” The 
secretary-general also remarked that criticisms of the technical 
details of the proposals submitted to the Conference by the 
I.L.0. had been very few; indeed many of the delegates 
had emphasised that the I.L.O. deserved credit for having 
for the first time put before an international assembly a 
realistic and practical plan for solving the problem of European 
migration as a whole. 

On the other hand, the delegate of the United States 
restated at a plenary sitting the reservations that he had 
already formulated on behalf of his Government in the Steering 
Committee. He pointed out that the elaborate proposals 
submitted by the I.L.O. for consideration at the meeting would 
require substantial support over a period of years and pro- 
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jected a detailed form of organisation ; such proposals required 
careful study and adequate justification, and the United 
States was not at this time prepared to support them. With 
regard to the transport of migrants, however, he considered 
that vessels and auxiliary services about to be relinquished 
by the I.R.O. should continue in the service of migration 
after the termination of that organisation. The United States 
Congress had been impressed by the urgency of this question 
and had been considering legislation to authorise a contribution 
towards provisional international arrangements to continue 
those necessary facilities in operation.! 

Since the United States point of view was shared by 
several other immigration countries, it was clearly unlikely 
that the I.L.O. plan would be considered, and even more that 
it would be adopted in its entirety ; but the committees of 
the Conference were extremely active and, before adjourning 
on 16 October, the Conference adopted a series of resolutions 
and reports providing the I.L.0. with ample opportunities 
for action in the field of migration. These reports and reso- 
lutions were subsequently submitted to the Governing Body 
of the I.L.0., which approved them. 


The Decisions of the Conference 


The resolutions adopted by the Naples Conference and 
approved by the Governing Body of the I.L.0O. deal with 
European migration, advisory and operational services, trans- 
port, the accommodation and welfare of migrants on board 
ships and aircraft, and the medical selection of migrants. 

With regard to European migration, the Conference first 
noted the gravity of the problem and the urgent need to find 
some way of solving it, and then went on to recommend the 
establishment of a Consultative Council on European Migration 
to consider questions of policy in connection with migration 





1 The Mutual Security Act, approved by Congress on 10 October 1951, 
authorises the Government to allocate an amount not in excess of $10 million 
for the continued operation of a number of vessels utilised during the past 
few years by I.R.O. for the transport of displaced persons to countries of 
resettlement. The report on the original Bill by the Committee of Con- 
ference of both Houses of Congress specified that “none of the fund made 
available pursuant to the proviso should be allocated to any international 
organisation which has in its membership any communist, communist- 
dominated or communist-controlled country, to any subsidiary thereof or 
to any agency created by or stemming from such organisation ”. 
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from Europe. The Council would not undertake operational 
functions, but it would carry out its task by using the services 
and facilities of the United Nations, specialised agencies and 
other international organisations directly interested in migra- 
tion. The Governing Body of the I.L.0. decided “ to call the 
attention of the Governments represented at the Migration 
Conference to the desirability of taking whatever steps may 
be necessary and appropriate to secure the establishment of 
the proposed Consultative Council on European Migration and 
to make available to the Council such services and facilities 
as the Council may request ”. 

In its resolution on advisory and operational services, the 
Conference recommended that the I.L.O. should continue, at 
the request of interested countries, to render technical assist- 
ance in the various fields of the migration process and, more 
particularly, in that of vocational training. It recommended 
that the I.L.O. should expand its activities in connection with 
the provision of information required for migratory operations, 
and also with statistics of shortages and surpluses of man- 
power in various countries, the cost of living in these countries 
in relation to the purchasing power of the inhabitants, and the 
uniform classification of jobs and occupations. The Conference 
further recommended that the I.L.O. should expand its activi- 
ties to facilitate the conclusion of bilateral agreements to 
stimulate the present migratory movement. The Governing 
Body of the I.L.O. reaffirmed “the need for the I.L.0. to 
continue to assist Governments towards the solution of the 
immediate practical problems confronting them in the man- 
power field, and in particular to render, at the request of the 
Governments, technical assistance relating to the different 
stages of the migration process ”. It requested the Director- 
General to give full consideration to the possibility of expand- 
ing the activities of the I.L.O. in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Conference, and to make recommendations 
on the subject to a forthcoming session of the Governing Body ; 
and reaffirmed its desire “ that effective working relationships 
be maintained and developed as appropriate with all inter- 
governmental organisations having responsibilities in the 
migration field, so as to establish a co-ordinated programme 
of work and thus ensure the most efficient use of international 
resources ”. 
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With regard to the transport of migrants and their accom- 
modation on board ship, the Conference concluded that “ the 
granting of international financial assistance towards the cost 
of transport would, to a definite though limited extent, permit 
an increase in migration movements under present conditions ”, 
and urged that “the Governments directly concerned should 
make such arrangements among themselves as may be neces- 
sary to deal with obstacles in the way of transport of migrants 
in the immediate future”. It suggested that the Governing 
Body of the I.L.O. should set up a committee of experts to 
consider whether there is a need to establish international 
standards for the accommodation and welfare of migrants on 
board ship and, if so, to consider the best means of establishing 
such standards ; and also that the Governing Body should be 
asked to authorise an approach to the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation and any other appropriate international 
body as to the best method of ensuring the safety and welfare 
of migrants transported by air. All these conclusions were 
approved by the Governing Body, which decided to convene 
a committee of experts at an early date. 

With regard to medical selection, the Conference adopted 
certain basic principles and criteria for the medical examina- 
tion of migrants, concerning the aim of such examinations, the 
procedure to be followed and the rules to be observed ; and 
prepared a guide for doctors responsible for the medical exami- 
nation of migrants to help them in completing medical files 
and records. The Governing Body of the I.L.O. decided to 
communicate these principles and criteria to the interested 
countries to assist them in the medical selection of migrants. 
It also followed up another decision of the Conference by 
instructing the Office to pursue studies with a view to the 
adoption of more detailed uniform criteria for the medical 
selection of migrants intending to carry out ordinary or heavy 
work. Special meetings of experts are to be convened to 
prepare medical criteria as a basis for the medical selection of 
migrants seeking employment requiring special physical ability; 
and the Director-General of the I.L.O. has been instructed to 
define, in collaboration with the other competent international 
organisations, the extent of the problems involved in the 
application of certain uniform criteria when candidates for 
emigration are suffering from diseases such as tuberculosis, 
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venereal disease or trachoma, and to consider, with the Director- 
General of the World Health Organisation, the possibility of 
placing these problems on the agenda of the committees of 
experts of that organisation at their next meeting. 


RESULTS AND PROSPECTS 

While it is true that the Naples Conference did not fulfil 
the hopes of its organisers, it nevertheless achieved success in 
three directions. Its results in the technical field, particularly 
in regard to the medical selection of migrants and the exten- 
sion of certain I.L.O. activities, were not negligible. By giving 
the I.L.0. an opportunity of presenting a definite plan to 
solve the problem of European migration, it enabled this 
problem and possible ways of dealing with it to be described 
in concrete terms. Lastly, it drew the attention of world 
public opinion to the degree of unrest caused by the slowing 
down of European migration and to the need to speed it up. 

Speaking before the Governing Body of the I.L.0. on 
23 November 1951, Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans returned 
to a point that he made in his closing speech at Naples: “ It 
will always be to the credit of the I.L.O. that they put forward 
for the first time a comprehensive, well-thought-out, well- 
considered and well-constructed plan for dealing with this 
problem. It was the first time that this had been done by 
any international or national body of any kind. That will 
always stand to the credit of the I.L.0., whatever the fate 
of that plan at Naples or whatever the fate of those proposals 
when, as inevitably, they come to be considered at future 
meetings.” 

At the same meeting of the Governing Body the Director- 
General, after pointing out that the United Nations Admini- 
strative Committee on Co-ordination had made the I.L.0O. 
responsible for the co-ordination of all migration policy in 
the international field, went on to summarise the task which 
still remained : 


We. . . must ensure that there is no eeen of effort in this 


field of migration. We have that responsibility. It takes a good 
deal of our time and our attention and we are working on it each 
and every day. We are not in the field alone: there is the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation ; there is the World Health Organisa- 
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tion ; there is the great United Nations ; and there are other inter- 
national organisations, all of which are engaged in the effort and want 
to combine their resources with ours in dealing with this great 
problem. 

Secondly, there is the field of vocational training. Thirdly, there 
is the field of employment service. Fourthly, there is the field of 
influencing and assisting in the effectuation of bilateral agreements, 
activities engaged in by our field offices. Fifthly, there is the field 
of statistics, without which no proper handling of this problem 
should be effectuated. Sixthly, there is the-activity of information 
in this field. 

Then, there is technical assistance, in which we are engaged on 
a day-to-day basis with experts currently in various parts of the 
world, advising Governments at their request on how to deal with 
the question of migration. 

Next, there is, of course, our traditional activity, namely, Con- 
ventions. In addition, there is the responsibility that we have in 
the public interest to make the world conscious of the need for doing 
something about this great problem. 


Mr. Morse also stressed that no plan submitted to Govern- 
ments by the I.L.O. would interfere in any way with the 
freedom of action of sovereign States ; and he made it clear 
that it was the firm intention of the I.L.O. to co-operate 
with the other competent international organisations : 

I say that not in the sense of competition but in the sense of 
making it clear that we must continue at least our traditional role 
with respect to our traditional fields of competence. I think it 
would be the view of this Governing Body that our traditional 
competence be maintained and that in addition thereto we should 
make every effort to co-operate with whatever organisation may 
come into being that can properly serve the movement of surplus 
population from Europe overseas. 


The full significance of this statement by the Director- 
General is apparent if it is considered in relation to an 
Inter-Governmental Conference held in Brussels at the end 
of November 1951 on the suggestion of the United States 
Government. This Conference decided to set up a Pro- 
visional Inter-Governmental Committee for the Movement 
of Migrants from Europe, whose terms of reference cover the 





1 The Conference was attended by representatives of the Governments 
of Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, Denmark, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, 
Guatemala, Israel, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Peru, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the United Kingdom, the United States and 
Venezuela. It was also attended by observers from various intergovern- 
mental and non-governmental organisations. 
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organisation of land, sea and air transport for refugees and, 
more particularly, the charter of ships operated under the 
auspices of the I.R.O. The decision represents an important 
link in the chain of measures needed if European migration 
is to be properly organised and extended ; but a long series 
of operations remain to be carried out before this vast under- 
taking can be completed. In its final resolution, the Brussels 
Conference expressly stated “that there is need for the 
pursuit by the appropriate international agencies of all migra- 
tion activities falling within their respective fields”. It 
furthermore decided “that the Committee will give early 
consideration to the question of the relations to be established 
with international, non-governmental and voluntary organisa- 
tions conducting activities in the field of migration and refu- 
gees”. In a speech before the Conference, the representative 
of the I.L.0O. said: “The migration problem is a vastly 
important one, the extreme complexity and diversity of which 
are apparent from your deliberations ; and by reason of its 
mission and of the experience it has gained, the International 
Labour Organisation is too well aware of this fact not to wel- 
come any fresh initiative for tackling it and for furthering 
its solution . . . Iam happy to note from the statements 
made here an encouragement to the Organisation to persevere 
along the path which its Member States had urged it to follow. 
The International Labour Organisation wishes to place its 
experience at your disposal, and it is prepared, to the extent 
that its resources permit, to furnish any assistance that may 
be required.” 

And so, carrying on its work in the field of manpower 
generally and of migration in particular, and guided by the 
Naples Conference decisions approved by the Governing Body 
and by the latter’s over-all directives, the International 
Labour Organisation will continue and extend its efforts as 
far as means are placed at its disposal by its Member States, 
in order to achieve a lasting solution of a social problem which 
is one of the most urgent problems of our time. 





Medical Inspection of Labour 
and Industrial Medical Services in France 


by 


Jacques BOUSSER and Jean-Jacques GILLON * 


The establishment some years ago of a general framework 
for the medical inspection of labour and the subsequent provisions 
requiring medical services to be set up in factories represent a 
great advance in the labour protection legislation of France. 
Though it is too early to draw definite conclusions from an 
experiment that did not really begin until the Liberation, the 
reader may be interested to know how the legislation was conceived 
and what results have so far been achieved. 

The following article describes the two component parts of 
the structure (the medical inspectorate and the medical services), 
the events leading up to their creation, their respective tasks and 
interrelation, their dealings with government departments, and 
the duties of the medical staffs. 

There is much to be learnt from this experiment, which is of 
interest to the industrial countries and also perhaps to the less 
developed countries. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


¢ ier first tentative steps towards a system of medical 

inspection of labour in France were taken in 1915, when 
Albert Thomas, at that time Minister for Armaments, asked 
Professor Etienne Martin of the Lyons Faculty of Medicine 





1 Dr. Bousser is Medical Inspector-General of Labour and Manpower, 
and Dr. Gillon is an Area Medical Inspector. 
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to study the question of hygiene and health in the munitions 
factories. The post was abolished at the end of the war. 

The development of the study of industrial hygiene prob- 
lems by certain members of the medical profession—Leclereq, 
Mazel, Duvoir, Barthe, Hausser and others—led to the appoint- 
ment of medical advisers to the Minister of Labour in 1937, 
with the duty of studying the operation of the law on industrial 
hygiene. As, however, these advisers were used only for 
carrying out specific investigations, their influence was limited 
and more apparent than real. 

It was not until the period from 1940 onwards that any 
considerable development of industrial medicine took place 
in France. This reflected the sequence of historical events— 
arms production, the need to protect the health of the working 
population in conditions of hardship, the strain of industrial 
reconstruction when the workers were in a weakened physical 
state, and then the return to normal conditions in conjunction 
with the recent emphasis on productivity. 

A recommendation was issued by the Minister on 1 June 
1940 to the effect that a combined medical and social service 
should be set up in all undertakings. On 31 October 1941 a law 
on the medical protection of labour was promulgated. This 
provided for the appointment of three permanent medical 
inspectors-general to the Ministry of Labour, and also medical 
inspectors for duties of a temporary nature. At the same time 
a section for industrial hygiene and medicine was established 
within the Advisory Committee on Hygiene, and a permanent 
committee was set up under the Directorate of Labour to formu- 
late the principles of occupational medicine and to lay down gen- 
eral rules to govern the work of the medical inspectors of labour. 

The law of 28 July 1942 to provide for the setting up of 
industrial medical and social services was the first enactment 
making such services compulsory. Effect was to be given to 
this law by stages. 

It will be seen that the supervisory structure was already 
in existence when the factory medical services were established 
by law ; thus, the medical inspectorate was able to give con- 
siderable help when these services started to function. 

After the Liberation the two laws were re-examined, 
redrafted in greater detail and adapted to existing social 
conditions. 
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Legislation at Present in Force 


The present organisation of industrial medicine in France 
is based on an Act of 11 October 1946 on the establishment of 
industrial medical services and a Decree of 26 November 1946 
under that Act. These two enactments reveal a considerable 
increase in scope since the law of 1942. 

The Medical Inspectorate based on the revalidated 
law of 31 October 1941 was reorganised by a Decree of 
16 January 1947, so as to attach it more closely to the 
government department concerned. 

By a Decree of 27 December 1950, the permanent com- 
mittee set up in 1941 was renamed the Higher Council for 
Industrial Medicine and Manpower, but retained the same 
powers and duties. A number of orders and circulars have 
been issued to prescribe details and to indicate how the pre- 
ceding enactments are to be applied. 


HIGHER COUNCIL FOR INDUSTRIAL 
MEDICINE AND MANPOWER 


This Council is attached to the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Security. It is presided over by the Minister of Labour, 
and consists of regular members chosen from the staff of the 
various government departments and educational or research 
institutions interested in the development of industrial medi- 
cine. Among these members are the Director of Labour, the 
Director of Manpower and the Medical Inspector-General of 
Labour and Manpower. 

It also includes a certain number of temporary members, 
who are persons of eminence with particularly valuable 
scientific knowledge, doctors qualified in industrial medicine 
and hygiene who have had practical experience in these sub- 
jects, representatives of the medical associations and associa- 
tions representing the industrial medical officers, and delegates 
of the employers’ and workers’ organisations. 





1 A brief rp te this , yore is given in Appendix 2 of Report 
el 


VIII(1) to the 35th ion of nternational Labour Conference, 1952: 
oe of the Health of Workers in Places of Employment (Geneva, I.L.0., 
51). 
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A secretarial service is provided by the secretary of the 
administrative and legal division of the Office of the Medical 
Inspector-General of Labour. 

The Council meets to examine matters such as the following: 
whether the industrial medical officers shall be required to 
possess the certificate of higher studies, in what circumstances 
they may do other medical work concurrently, and questions 
of legislation on the industrial medical services. 

It is the duty of the Director of Labour and the Medical 
Inspector-General to provide the Council with information by 
means of enquiries carried out by their respective divisions. 
The medical inspectors are permitted to present reports to the 
Council and to belong to working committees appointed to 
study specific problems ; they may not, however, be members 
of the Council. 

The Council makes recommendations, and instructions 
regarding the policy of medical inspection are then given on the 
basis of this advice by the Minister of Labour to the Medical 
Inspector-General of Labour. 


MEDICAL INSPECTORATE OF LABOUR AND MANPOWER 


There are two classes of medical inspectors of labour ; 
those of the first group are established officials of the civil 
service, and those of the second are paid on a fee basis. All 
are appointed by order. 

There is provision for a technical staff, consisting of a 
chief medical officer, ungraded medical officers and medical 
officers of grades I and II. For financial reasons, only a few 
of these posts have so far been filled. Appointments are made 
on the basis of evidence of qualifications, and medical practi- 
tioners aged 30 or over holding the diploma of industrial 
medicine and hygiene are eligible. The board of examiners 
consists partly of representatives of the Department and 
partly of medical members of the Council for Industrial 
Medicine. 

Each medical inspector is responsible for an area and 
sends monthly reports on his activities to headquarters. 
Every three months the area medical inspectors meet to 
discuss service matters, which may present different prob- 
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lems in the various centres. These meetings are held on the 
same day as the meetings of the divisional labour inspectors. 
These two bodies hold one joint meeting, thus completing the 
general co-ordination of the two branches. 

The medical officers whose task it is to carry out examina- 
tions of the labour force are paid on a fee basis. They may be 
appointed individually by the medical officers of the technical 


staff. 













Functions of the Medical Inspectors 





Industrial Pathology. 


The first function of the medical inspectors was the study 
of occupational diseases. This was the purpose of the medical 
advisers appointed in 1937, and the Medical Inspectorate was 
established to make their work more effective by putting it 
on a permanent basis and regulating their relations with the 
Labour Inspectorate. 

In the exercise of this function the medical inspectors 
are called upon to carry out, in agreement with the Labour 
Inspectorate, two types of enquiries. The first type is in connec- 
tion with individual cases of occupational disease ‘and, less 
frequently, with industrial accidents. It may happen that a 
preliminary investigation has been carried out by the labour 
inspector and additional medical evidence is needed at the 
enquiry ; the sick person may have to be examined, and this 
can only be done by a doctor. There may also be a need to 
inspect the medical records kept by the industrial medical 
officer, which under medical ethics may only be communicated 
to a medical inspector. Moreover, for practical reasons, it is 
not always possible to obtain from the undertaking all the 
desired information on the sick person—hence the need for a 
system of specialist consultations on occupational diseases. 
The general statutory basis of these consultations is not yet 
very clear, but they take place in close association with the 
medical inspection services. 

The second type of investigation is a systematic enquiry, 
usually arising out of the occurrence of certain special cases 
or the discovery of a new hazard. This sort of enquiry 
normally covers all undertakings where the particular hazard 
is present. The continuous growth in the varieties of chemicals 
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used in industry provides a constant supply of subjects for 
studies of this kind. Similarly, the Department may be 
called upon to assess the value of certain preventive measures. 
As a result of enquiries of this kind a number of changes and 
additions have been made in the schedule of occupational 
diseases, after consultation with the competent section of the 
Higher Council for Hygiene. 

Such enquiries may lead employers to study new techniques 
of preparing and using certain products. The medical inspector 
may also, in some cases, be called upon to give an opinion as 
to the need for a sampling of harmful substances ordered by 
the industrial medical officer, or to take any samples (of 
materials and substances employed, etc.) which may be 
required for purposes of analysis. 


Industrial Medical Services. 


Owing to the existence of legislation requiring industrial 
medical services to be set up in undertakings, the medical 
inspectorate has had the additional task of putting the law 
into effect and supervising the results of its operation. 

As regards the establishment of services, the medical 
inspectors have frequently assisted the labour inspectors at 
meetings held for the information of doctors, employers and 
workers. 

As soon as the medical service has been established the 
employer makes an application for approval to the Labour 
Inspectorate. A standard form of application was prescribed in 
an Order of 14 August 1947. The necessary particulars of 
the undertaking (type of products manufactured, number of 
persons employed, hours of work) and of the medical service 
must be given, together with the qualifications of the medical 
officer. These applications are passed on to the medical 
inspector, who states, after enquiry, whether he recommends 
that the medical service should be approved or not. 

The Labour Inspectorate may withhold approval if the 
service is inadequately equipped, if the time devoted by the 
medical officer to the service is insufficient or if his terms 
of employment do not comply with the regulations. In the 
case of inter-company services the inspector may also oppose 
approval of the service if the joint committees are not consti- 
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tuted in accordance with the law, if the number of medical 
officers employed exceeds three or if the number of workers 
supervised is too great. 

It should be mentioned that in recent years, since the 
standard form for applications was published, the medical 
inspectors have had to devote a good deal of their time to 
the examination of such applications ; this however is merely 
a temporary state of affairs. 

When the medical service has been set up, the medical 
inspector responsible for supervising its functioning may find 
it necessary to make certain suggestions to his medical col- 
leagues. He regards his role as primarily one of education, 
and indeed he has no power to impose penalties ; the most 
he can do in cases of professional misconduct is to report 
them to the Medical Association. Up to the present we have 
no knowledge of any medical practitioner having been called 
before the Association to answer for professional misconduct 
during the exercise of his functions as industrial medical 
officer. 

As the application for approval is required to be made 
only once, it was provided in the Decree of 26 November 
1946 that a medical and a financial report on the operation of 
the service must be sent each year to the Labour Inspectorate 
and to the appropriate medical inspector, after consultation 
with the works committee. This provision is not yet in 
full operation, since the Decree also provided that a model 
for the annual report would be prescribed so as to ensure 
uniformity of reporting and this model has not yet been 
issued. 

The annual reports will enable the Medical Inspectorate 
to follow the development and operation of the industrial 
medical services, and will ensure that the results of experience 
in the services are regularly transmitted. The Inspectorate will 
be responsible for comparing the reports from the different 
undertakings and drawing conclusions. 

Experience has shown the desirability of personal contact 
between the industrial medical officers and the medical inspec- 
tors of labour ; such contacts must be made when the under- 
takings are inspected. The medical inspectors have arranged 
meetings for groups of industrial medical officers with excellent 
results. This educative work by individual inspectors and the 
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Inspectorate as a whole has greatly assisted the development 
of the medical services. 

When an application for approval is rejected, a formal 
notice to comply with the law may be issued by the Labour 
Inspectorate. Where the service is not efficiently run, the 
employer is answerable to the administrative authorities. 

Finally, a medical inspector may have to intervene in cases 
of dispute in connection with the commencement, continuance 
or termination of appointment of an industrial medical officer. 
Such cases are fortunately rare. When such difficulties arise 
one of the parties appeals to the labour inspector, and the 
medical inspector is usually asked by headquarters to give 
his advice on the matter. 


Manpower. 


As is indicated by its name, the Medical Inspectorate 
of Labour and Manpower has important duties which must be 
carried out in close co-operation with the manpower services 
of the Department. 

The medical inspectors are in charge of the centres for the 
medical examination of certain categories of the unemployed 
(persons wishing to change their occupation and persons 
expecting to be moved to another part of the country). These 
centres are also responsible for testing the capacities of physi- 
cally handicapped persons and advising them as regards 
medical and vocational rehabilitation. 

It may be desirable to separate the juvenile manpower 
centres from the others, owing to the large number of young 
persons to be dealt with and the special problems connected 
with the medical and psychological testing and placing of 
young persons. 

Throughout this particular field of their activity it is 
necessary for the medical inspectors to work in close co- 
ordination with the industrial psychology and employment 
services of the Ministry of Labour. 


Relations with the Inspectorate of Labour 


The main duty of the Medical Inspectorate is to advise 
the officials dealing with labour and manpower at the various 
levels on any problems with a medical aspect. This collabora- 
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tion, both as regards factory enquiries in company with a 
labour official and as regards the drafting of regulations on 
occupational disease in conjunction with the responsible 
official from the hygiene and safety branch, must rest on 
mutual confidence. The actual structure of the Medical 
Inspectorate, with a branch head working in the Ministry 
and medical inspectors corresponding to the divisional 
labour inspectors, greatly facilitates such collaboration. It 
should be remembered that only the labour inspection services 
have power to take legal action with regard to irregularities 
discovered during enquiries. 

In view of the absolute necessity for mutual confidence 
and the fact that only the Labour Inspectorate is empowered 
to take administrative action, it is of the utmost importance 
that factory enquiries should be carried out whenever possible 
by the labour inspector and the medical inspector together ; 
this has been confirmed by experience. However, the medical 
inspector may have to make his examination alone in the case 
of certain matters involving the principle of medical secrecy. 
In every case the decision as to the carrying out of enquiries 
must be made by agreement between the officials of corres- 
ponding rank in the Labour Inspectorate and the Medical 
Inspectorate. For this reason notifications of industrial 
accidents and diseases are examined both by the director of 
labour for the département and by the medical inspector. Joint 
examinations may also be carried out in connection with 
applications for the approval of industrial medical services. 

The medical inspectors invariably derive considerable 
benefit from the labour inspectors’ knowledge of the under- 
taking, both as regards plant and staff. The regular exchange 
of reports keeps all concerned fully informed, even when the 
enquiries are not carried out simultaneously. 


The Medical Inspectorate and Social Security 


There are many points of contact between the Medical 
Inspectorate -and the social security system, and this liaison 
between the two could profitably be made even closer. 

In principle, the social security medical advisers examine 
workers suffering from occupational disease, whereas enquiries 
in the factories fall within the competence of the Medical 
Inspectorate. But such a sharp distinction is bound to have 
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drawbacks unless the two services work in close co-opera- 
tion, and it is often necessary in practice for the medical 
inspector to examine all the workers in a workshop where 
a case of occupational disease has been discovered. 

In any event the Medical Inspectorate is informed of every 
notified case of occupational disease, as one copy of the form 
sent to the social security authorities is invariably forwarded 
to the Inspectorate. 

As regards all diseases other than silicosis, the duty of the 
medical inspector is to investigate the circumstances at the 
workplace whenever he considers it necessary, so that any 
necessary changes in working conditions may be made; 
the task of the social security medical advisers is to identify 
the disease and determine its occupational origin and the 
degree of disablement (if any). 


Medical Inspectors Specialising in Pneumoconiosis. 


The provisions regarding silicosis are very specific. Since 
the Ordinance of 2 August 1945 all patients suspected of having 
contracted the disease must be examined by medical inspectors 
specialising in pneumoconiosis. (This innovation arose out of 
the peculiar difficulty of diagnosing silicosis and of estim- 
ating the loss of working capacity.) 

These inspectors may reserve their decision until the patient 
has been re-examined after an interval fixed by them. They 
may examine the patients in their private surgeries, in an 
approved private or public hospital, or at a pneumoconiosis 
research centre (where one exists). They send their reports 
to the social security authorities ; unfortunately, no provision 
has been made for the systematic transmission of such reports 
to the Medical Inspectorate. 

The general medical principles to be followed in these 
examinations are laid down in two Circulars dated 2 February 
and 9 July 1946. As a result of certain administrative diffi- 
culties with regard to interpretation a new circular was issued 
two years later, but the principles remained unchanged. 

These specialised medical inspectors are selected by the 
labour authorities. Their fees are, however, paid from social 
security funds, and their status is therefore quite different 
from that of the other medical inspectors. Their duties are 
somewhat similar to those of the medical inspectorate in other 
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countries, namely, to determine the occupational origin of 
the disease, leaving the question of compensation to the 
insurance institutions. 


Other Contacts with Social Security. 


Another link between the Medical Inspectorate and the 
social security system is that between the divisional medical 
inspectors and the regional social security offices. The 
inspectors are automatically members of the social security 
technical committees, which are joint occupational advisory 
bodies with great influence in the field of prevention. 

A recent provision will make it possible for the cost of 
analyses or special examinations ordered by the medical 
inspectors of labour for the detection or study of occupational 
disease to be paid from social security funds in cases where 
the employer is not liable for such costs. This innovation 
will facilitate research in industrial pathology. 

The system of periodic reviews of assessment for industrial 
accident and disease insurance enables the social security 
authorities to exercise considerable pressure on employers to 
improve hygiene and safety conditions. This will certainly 
reinforce the work of the Labour Inspectorate and the Medical 
Inspectorate in the field of prevention. 


Relations with Employers 


The position of the medical inspector in relation to the 
employers is inevitably a delicate one, and the work of educa- 
tion in this field requires the utmost tact and persistence. 
For example, it has sometimes proved to be a mistake to 
inform the employer of the name of the worker suffering from 
an occupational disease whose case has led to an enquiry. 
In other cases the position of a conscientious and competent 
industrial medical officer whose suggestions have been ignored 
may easily be jeopardised by the intervention of the medical 
inspector. However, in most cases, effective action is possible, 
as is shown by the transformations carried out in certain 
undertakings, even when these have involved locking up 
considerable amounts of capital. 

On the other hand it has been found that some users are 
not only unaware of the harmful effects but also of the precise 
composition of the substances which they employ. When 
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informing them of the dangers, it is a good thing to advise 
them to check the supplies received which, even if they are 
of a consistent standard from the technical point of view, may 
nonetheless vary as regards the degree of toxicity. 

With regard to the operation of the medical services, the 
main difficulties with employers relate to the amount of time 
available to the industrial medical officer for inspecting work- 
shops and studying working conditions, to his remuneration, 
and to the setting up of inter-company medical services. Some 
employers prefer to organise independent services, although 
they can only employ a medical officer part-time. Others 
prefer to join groups, which may not comply as regards size 
and policy with the provisions in force. 


Relations with Representatives of the Staff 


The medical inspectors come into contact with repre- 
sentatives of the staff mainly during factory visits and 
enquiries concerning occupational diseases. It is their specific 
duty on each occasion to hear the views of the workers’ 
delegates to the hygiene and safety committee of the under- 
taking visited ; this may be done without any representative 
of the management being present. They may also take the 
workers’ delegates with them during inspections. 

In certain cases the staff representative or representatives 
may make a direct request to the medical inspector for an 
enquiry. 

In the event of a dispute relating to the appointment of 
an industrial medical officer, or to the continuance or termina- 
tion of his appointment, the inspector will have to meet the 
representatives of the works committee. 


Difficulties 
The Medical Inspectorate is a relatively new organisa- 
tion and its exact sphere of action still appears somewhat 
uncertain. Nor has the law on the subject taken its final 
shape. 
One of the principal difficulties is that of finding a sufficient 
number of qualified doctors for the part-time appointments. 


It will be impossible to solve this fundamental problem until 
the status of medical inspectors has been further improved. 
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A more adequately staffed Medical Inspectorate will be 
in a position to deal immediately with all requests from the 
Department for joint enquiries. This is one of the most 
important obstacles to be overcome if collaboration between 
the Labour Inspectorate and the Medical Inspectorate is 
to be made continuously effective. 

The medical inspectors still have much hard work to do 
in connection with the establishment of industrial medical 
services, and not all employers show a real desire to carry 
out the regulations. On the other hand there are many 
undertakings where the action of the labour inspector and the 
medical inspector has been beneficial to all concerned ; thus 
there is reason to hope that in the years to come the situation 
will steadily improve. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICES 


Duties and Relations within the Factory 


The duties of industrial medical officers, as laid down by 
law, have a clinical side based on the examination of workers 
at the headquarters of the medical service, and a technical 
side relating to the workplace itself. 

These two aspects are clearly apparent in the first task 
of the medical services, namely, the examination of workers 
on recruitment. The object of these examinations is not 
merely to detect disease but also to test fitness for a specific 
job in the undertaking. If the medical officer’s decision is 
to be made with full knowledge, he must be able to obtain 
a complete clinical picture of the entrant (if necessary, by 
additional medical tests after the examination) and must also 
know the requirements of the job for which the worker is 
intended. 

The first inspection includes a compulsory X-ray exa- 
mination. The results are entered on a record card of a type 
prescribed by order and consisting of two parts: a medical 
section containing matters which are confidential, and a 
section containing particulars of the constitutional type to 
which the worker belongs so as to facilitate the choice of job. 
The form of the first section was worked out in collaboration 
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with the social security authorities and is the same as that 
used by the latter for medical examinations. As the second 
section contains no medical information, a copy can be made 
for the industrial psychologist. 

In practice the maintenance of these records involves 
a moderate amount of secretarial work, which certain em- 
ployers have been unwilling to contemplate. Consequently 
these cards are not used in all medical services. The existence 
of files based on earlier types of record has also made it more 
difficult to bring the official model into general use. 

The system of cards is, however, extremely useful, as it 
is possible with them to record all the medical and physio- 
logical particulars of each worker in a uniform manner. The 
fact that the employees may later work in a number of other 
undertakings or be examined at the manpower centres makes 
it desirable that increased efforts should be made to achieve 
uniformity (by slightly altering the accepted model if neces- 
sary) and that when a worker goes to another undertaking 
his file should always go with him. 

The law requires that examinations on recruitment should 
take place within ten days of the worker’s arrival at the 
factory. In certain undertakings, including the larger ones, 
the medical examination takes place before the administrative 
formalities of engagement. This arrangement is, in fact, 
compulsory in establishments where special precautions have 
been necessary to counter particular hazards ; for example, in 
factories and workshops where benzene is used, the worker 
must be found fit before he is allowed to start work. 

The proportion of rejections at the time of recruitment 
is on the whole very small, for if the medical officer considers 
the applicant unfit for the work in question he must state 
what jobs would be most suitable for him. 

The length of the examinations varies considerably, but 
an average of four per hour seems to be the maximum without 
a lowering of standards. 

In judging fitness for a given job, the characteristics of 
the job must be known. Standard definitions might be adopted 
stating the capacities required for particular employments, 
but the general arrangement of the factory, the type of 
materials used, rates of work and other factors are liable to 
vary greatly between different undertakings, between different 
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workshops in the same undertaking, and occasionally from one 
day to another. That is why the estimate of the medical 
officer’s hours of attendance in the undertaking allows con- 
siderable time for studying the processes in the workshops. 

No final conclusion seems to have been reached concerning 
methods of carrying out job studies. The degree of precision 
required in such studies varies considerably in the different 
branches of industry. Moreover, the industrial medical 
officers are not alone in their need of careful research into the 
basic facts; the industrial psychologists and management 
experts are in the same position. Thus there seems to be a 
tendency, in the large undertakings at least, towards the 
carrying out of joint studies, each technician gathering infor- 
mation on the matters within his own sphere. This enables 
composite descriptions to be prepared, which may be of equal 
value as regards recruitment and transfers, adjustment to and 
modification of the working environment, work simplification, 
and remuneration and promotions. 

All employees are required to undergo an annual examina- 
tion of fitness. The extent to which this rule is obeyed depends 
largely on the standard of the medical examinations and the 
extent to which the medical officer has succeeded in making 
his function clearly understood. But in most undertakings 
the number of defaulters is small. 

In undertakings where there are particular hazards 
employers are urged to insert a clause in the rules of employ- 
ment regarding the obligation to submit to the examinations ; 
refusal to be examined can then be penalised. 

In the case of workers under eighteen years of age the 
examination is repeated every three months ; and any workers 
whom the industrial medical officer considers should be 
examined more often because of the nature of their work or 
their state of health may be examined more than once a year. 

In certain unhealthy industries the medical officer must 
at regular intervals certify in writing whether the worker is 
fit or unfit. In this connection blood tests for benzene and 
lead poisoning, and X-ray examinations for silicosis, have been 
made compulsory by law. 

When carrying out the periodical examinations the medical 
officer may find it necessary to order additional tests, such 
as urea tests in cases of lead poisoning and sedimentation 
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tests in cases of silicosis. If carried out for the purpose of 
detecting occupational disease the cost of such tests is borne 
by the employer. The periodic examinations permit early 
diagnosis of a number of diseases which are dangerous to fellow 
workers (such as tuberculosis) and ill-defined cases of occu- 
pational disease. A systematic search for such cases has 
revealed that absorption of poisons without actual symptoms 
of poisoning is very frequent ; the interpretation of border-line 
cases and the attitude to be taken towards them continue to 
raise difficult problems. 

The law provides for an examination on return to work 
after every period of absence exceeding ten days or in cases 
of repeated absence for medical reasons. This practice is not 
universal ; it may, however, provide useful guidance as regards 
the employment and re-adaptation of the returning worker. 
Such examinations are not made for purposes of control, since 
that is the function of the social security medical officers. This 
point deserves emphasis, for it is important that the industrial 
medical officer should preserve full liberty of action. 

Medical examinations take place during working hours, 
without loss of wages. Similar rules provide that the time 
taken up by additional tests for the detection of occu- 
pational disease (which in many cases cannot be carried 
out in the workplace) shall also be paid for. To keep expen- 
diture within reasonable limits the larger undertakings tend 
to use mobile laboratory assistants, or in some cases to set up 
biological laboratories on the premises. 

Article 15 of the Decree of 26 November 1946 on medical 
care led to arguments with the professional associations of 
medical practitioners and brought the Council of State into 
action. As a general rule injuries through industrial accident 
not involving absence from work are dressed at the head- 
quarters of the medical service, and first aid is given in cases 
involving absence from work. Most first-aid rooms are also 
equipped to treat cases of momentary indisposition at the 
workplace. 

As regards medical care during sickness, the rule of free 
choice of practitioner is strictly applied. Nevertheless, the 
industrial medical officer is often consulted outside the regular 
visits for inspection on pathological symptoms unrelated to 
employment. This tendency is extremely valuable, as in many 
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cases it enables disease to be detected at an early stage ; but 
it must not be allowed to develop into a consultation service 
at the factory and to interfere with the industrial medical work. 

The industrial medical officer acts as adviser to the manage- 
ment and works committee in regard to general hygiene, 
but the importance of his role in this field depends to a great 
extent on the size of the plant. In some factories, where the 
number of employees is equal to the population of a small 
town, most of the problems met with in urban hygiene arise in 
practice, including matters relating to epidemics, the disposal 
of waste waters, rat extermination and food preservation. On 
the other hand, in undertakings with a small staff, such 
general hygiene problems hardly arise. 

It is interesting in this connection to examine the distribu- 
tion of labour among undertakings in France, according to the 
1946 census of industrial establishments (not including 
agriculture) : 


Undertakings without employees 
Undertakings with less than 50 employees . . 
Undertakings with 50-100 employees 
Undertakings with 101-200 employees ... . 
Undertakings with 201-500 employees ... . 
Undertakings with 501-1,000 employees 
Undertakings with 1,001-2,000 employees. . . 
Undertakings with 2,001-5,000 employees 
Undertakings with over 5,000 employees. . . 


Regardless of these considerable differences in the hygiene 
functions of the industrial medical officers, they will in most 
workshops be called upon for an opinion on matters relating 
to the purity of the air, to lighting and to sanitary installa- 
tions. 

In all undertakings the industrial medical officer must 
take note of the substances used and the manner in which they 
are employed, so as to be constantly informed of the occupa- 
tional hazards to which the workers are exposed. The employer 
is bound to inform him of the composition of the substances 
used in the undertaking and must also consult him on all 
proposed new production techniques. In practice, the first 
of these duties is quite frequently fulfilled, but the second more 
rarely. 
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The extreme importance of these rules, however, can be 
seen every day by anyone observing the effects of the industrial 
use of noxious substances ; moreover, the toxic character of 
the substances is not always fully realised until after they have 
already been used in production. 

The medical officer may have samples of harmful products 
analysed whenever he thinks fit, but the number of labora- 
tories specialising in this work is still inadequate. 

The industrial medical officer is automatically a member 
of the factory hygiene and safety committee—a technical body 
associating the employees in the work of protection against 
occupational hazards. At its meetings, which take place at 
least once every three months, the medical officer has an 
opportunity of giving his views on questions within the com- 
petence of the committee ; and experience has shown that he 
may have a decisive voice in the drafting of rules as well as 
an excellent opportunity for disseminating information. 

The industrial medical officer must play a part (which only 
he can play) in fitting the man to the type of work and making 
the work suitable for the man. As stated above, both aspects 
of this task presuppose exact knowledge of working conditions 
in every post in the undertaking. It is then easy to determine 
at the moment of recruitment whether an applicant is medically 
fit for the work. Similarly, in the case of applications for 
transfer for health reasons and resumption of work after illness, 
the decision depends on the physical and psychological state 
of the patient. It is more difficult, however, to bring about 
modifications in the technique of production. 

The amount of time that the industrial medical officer 
must spend in running the service and the funds at his disposal 
vary from one undertaking to another and may be extremely 
large. 

The industrial medical officer is bound to professional 
secrecy as regards all matters which come to his knowledge. 
In this particular case, the rule applies to two types of confi- 
dential information. On the one hand he must not reveal 
particulars of the health of the employees examined. He is 
responsible for the card-index, which must be kept in a cup- 
board to which he has the key, and is authorised to commu- 
nicate information from his files only to the medical inspector 
of labour. In practice this rule cannot be strictly adhered to, 
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particularly when applications for transfer are received or 
when work is resumed after an illness resulting in reduced 
capacity. In the second place, the medical officer must preserve 
secrecy as regards the products manufactured and the tech- 
niques used in the undertaking. 

As a result of his varied duties the industrial medical 
officer is bound to be in extremely close touch with the 
various departments in the factory. Though he is under the 
orders of the employer he retains his independence in his 
special field. All questions of recruitment and transfer bring 
him into periodical contact with the personnel department. 
He cannot organise examinations without loss of time and 
disorganisation of production unless he has close relations 
with the various workshops. He cannot have proper knowledge 
of working conditions and the substances used unless he keeps 
himself informed of the work of the technical department and 
of deliveries to the stores department. 

In plants where there is a works committee (those with 
over 50 employees) it is essential that he should keep in close 
touch with the committee which, incidentally, must be con- 
sulted on his appointment and allowed to examine his annual 


reports before they are submitted to the Labour Inspectorate. 

In large factories where there is a woman social worker or 
labour adviser and an industrial psychologist, the medical 
officer will naturally have to collaborate with one or both 
of them in dealing with particular cases discovered by him or 
brought to his notice. 


Establishment and Operation of Company and Inter-Company 
Medical Services 


All undertakings referred to in article 65 of the Labour 
Code are required to establish a company medical service ; 
this means that, to all intents and purposes, only mining, 
agriculture and government departments are outside the scope of 
the law. It has been estimated that industrial medical officers 
will be responsible for supervising the health and fitness for 
work of approximately six million employed persons. The 
present coverage represents about 50 per cent. of this pro- 
gramme. 
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The hours of attendance of the medical officers have been 
calculated according to the size of the staffs and the nature of 
the work, on the basis of one hour of attendance per month for 
every 20 salaried employees, or every 15 wage-earners, or every 
10 workers exposed to particular hazards, normally employed. 
Thus in private administrative offices, there must be one full- 
time medical officer (150 hours’ attendance per month) for 
every 3,000 persons, and in industrial establishments one full- 
time medical officer for every 2,250 wage-earners (except where 
there are workers exposed to particular hazards). The third 
category comprises workers in the processes listed in an Order 
of 10 April 1947, which covers practically all employment 
liable to cause the occupational diseases at present recognised. 

The employer must organise a separate medical service if 
the number of employees justifies the full-time employment 
of a medical officer. To satisfy the particular requirements of 
small undertakings, inter-company medical services may be 
set up in any place where the total number of employees in 
all undertakings not possessing independent services is 500 or 
more. The number of medical officers attached to such centres 
may not exceed three. 

Most of the inter-company medical centres in existence 
are in actual fact inter-industrial in character; centres for 
undertakings in a single industry or trade can only occur in 
large towns. Certain large associations employ more than 
three doctors, and they cannot therefore be approved under 
the existing legislation. 

In places where there are less than 500 employed persons, 
the employer is authorised to establish an independent service 
with part-time doctors. In practice such services often exist 
in places with more than 500 workers. 

The costs of setting up and operating the medical service 
and the salary of the medical officer are payable by the under- 
taking or the inter-company committee. In the latter case 
the expenses are generally shared in proportion to the number 
of persons employed by each of the participating undertakings. 

The industrial medical officer is appointed by the under- 
taking or inter-company committee under a written contract 
which must be communicated to the Medical Association. 
The law prescribes a minimum size for nursing staff, depend- 
ing on the number of employees ; and minimum dimensions 
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for the medical service accommodation have been laid down 
to ensure that adequate premises are provided. 

The equipment is supplied by the undertaking. A large 
number of independent and inter-company medical services 
have X-ray facilities. When special examinations are required, 
recourse is normally had to private outside laboratories. 

In certain regions where there is little concentration of 
labour and in certain industries or trades where the working 
force is split up into widely separated groups (as often happens 
in the building trade), vans carrying equipment for disease 
detection and biometry have been successfully used. 

According to data collected for the financial year 1949, 
the cost appears to be about 0.8 per cent. of the wages bill, 
with lower expenses in the large undertakings and a higher 
rate where there are special hazards, depending on the 
cost of the additional examinations. 


Industrial Medical Officers 


After a date to be fixed by decree the industrial medical 
officers will be required to hold the Certificate of Special 
Studies in Industrial Medicine and Hygiene; meanwhile, 
the Department attaches importance to the selection of 
medical officers with these supplementary qualifications 
whenever possible. The Medical Association recently objected 
to this attitude. 

Another problem in connection with the practice of indus- 
trial medicine is whether it should be a full-time or a part- 
time occupation regardless of the size of the undertaking. 

The Council for Industrial Medicine and the branches of 
the Ministry of Labour have repeatedly expressed their pre- 
ference for full-time practice of industrial medicine. In the 
first place this is regarded as a guarantee of efficiency ; 
obviously while the industrial medical officer must have sound 
general clinical knowledge (without necessarily possessing a 
particularly wide knowledge of therapeutics), he must be 
thoroughly competent in matters of occupational disease, 
occupational physiology and the effect of industrial techniques 
on the human body. Secondly, experience has shown that the 
factory doctor must have regular hours of attendance, which 
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is not always possible if he has a private practice. Although 
specialisation is highly desirable from a technical point of 
view, it has certain drawbacks for the practitioner in cases 
where it would not provide him with sufficiently stable employ- 
ment. However, the effect of this preference for full-time 
practice (and also for practitioners with the certificate men- 
tioned above) can be seen, for example, in the higher fees 
paid to doctors without private practices. 

On the employers’ side opinion seems to be divided. In 
the larger undertakings there is a tendency to prefer certifi- 
cated full-time doctors, whereas in small undertakings it 
is considered cheaper to employ uncertificated doctors part- 
time. 


Relations of Service with Employer and Staff 


The position of the industrial medical service in relation 
to the employer and staff is governed by article 6 of the 
Decree of 26 November 1946. The service is under the orders 
of the employer, who is responsible for paying the medical 
officer. However, in order to safeguard the latter’s freedom 
of judgment, it is laid down that he can only be appointed 
or removed by agreement between the employer and the 
works committee. A statement to the effect that this agree- 
ment has been reached must be entered in the application 
for approval of the medical service. A fairly large number of 
services were already in operation when this provision came 
into effect, but it has been found that in nearly all cases the 
medical officer employed had been approved by both parties. 

It is nevertheless true that the degree of collaboration 
within the factory depends to a very great extent on the 
personality of the medical officer. His position is such that 
he can only act effectively if he is able to preserve complete 
independence of judgment and has a good sense of realities. 
As he has no means of enforcing the hygiene and safety mea- 
sures he recommends, he must act by persuasion and with due 
regard to the financial implications of his proposals without, 
of course, allowing himself to be influenced by financial argu- 
ments in all cases. 

In his relations with the staff he must have the ability to 
discriminate between the various claims presented, so as to 
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be able to support those which appear justified while pointing 
out that others are unfounded or lie outside the province of 
the medical service. 

Among large employers of labour the role of the industrial 
medical officer is rarely questioned today, but this is not 
always the position in the smaller undertakings. There are 
certain groups that appear to wish to confine him to purely 
medical work and to restrict as far as possible his activity 
in the field of industrial technique. 

Members of the staff often express regret, even today, that 
the industrial medical officer cannot give them treatment or 
prescriptions. It must be admitted that this attitude is encour- 
aged by the fact that a considerable number of medical officers 
in the undertakings confine themselves too much to tradi- 
tional medical work. 


Industrial Medical Officers and Private Practitioners 


There is a difference in the relation between industrial 
medical officers and medical practitioners, depending on 
whether individuals or groups are being considered. 

In the first place most of the existing officers have not 
specialised in industrial medicine and many of them carry on a 
private practice at the same time. This leads to a somewhat 
undesirable tendency for the industrial medical officer to behave 
primarily as if he were in private practice, which creates a 
danger of conflict with other practitioners. The problem 
became apparent when a professional body referred the question 
of medical care in undertakings to the Council of State. The 
Council considered that the words “ exclusively preventive ” 
in the Act of 11 October 1946 constitute a bar to such activities ; 
however, in spite of this statement of principle, it is not possible 
in practice to prohibit all medical care in undertakings, nor 
would it be desirable to do so, even in the sole interest of pre- 
ventive medicine. In reality the situation varies according to 
the individual case, and many industrial medical officers have 
succeeded in establishing good relations with the local practi- 
tioners, where they have clearly understood their function in 
the undertaking and reduced their purely medical activity to a 
minimum so as to devote themselves to matters of industrial 
hygiene and the suitability of the man for the work. In certain 
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large undertakings the combined demands of employers and 
workers have shown the need for medical care arrangements in 
the form of a dispensary, physically and functionally separate 
from the medical service. 

It frequently happens that during periodical examinations 
the industrial medical officers detect serious cases of illness 
that had up till then passed unnoticed. It is their duty to 
inform the practitioners of the observed facts and to leave the 
treatment of the patient to the practitioner ; this is the best 
way of building up good relations between the members of 
the profession. 


Relations with Social Security System 


The industrial medical officer may come into contact with 
the social security medical advisers in connection with a 
number of specific problems on which the workers of the 
undertaking ask his advice ; but, in addition, three aspects of 
his duties (notification of industrial accidents, notification of 
occupational diseases, and aid to injured workers) bring him 
into contact with the social security system. 

In medium-sized and large undertakings where there is a 
first-aid room, the register kept in the first-aid room is used 
as the basis for notifications of accidents. This provision is of 
particular importance in the case of accidents which do not 
immediately incapacitate the worker. The register, which is 
in the safekeeping of the company medical officer, is subject 
to inspection by the social security officials. 

With regard to the notification of occupational diseases to 
the social security authorities, the industrial medical officer 
either makes the notification himself or gives the patient the 
necessary particulars so that the doctor in attendance can 
make it. 

The actual running of first-aid rooms and the procurement 
of drugs and dressings also involve dealings with the social 
security system, as the latter pays for the supplies. 

Lastly, the industrial medical officer comes into frequent 
contact with the social security inspectors as a result of his 
membership of the hygiene and safety committee. 
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RESULTS 


In 1950 a total of 25,314 labour force medical examinations 
were carried out by the services of the Ministry, making it 
possible to give vocational guidance and rehabilitation to 
partially disabled persons who could not otherwise have 
received sound advice. As in other countries, experience has 
shown that much more valid conclusions are reached if the 
employment, industrial psychology and medical services work 
together on the same premises. This improvement was 
followed immediately, through a process of interaction, by a 
rise in the standard of applicants and of vacancies offered. 

However, this work continues to be one of the most difficult 
tasks of the service, owing to frequent and erratic fluctuations 
of the labour market and to the difficulty of assessing the value 
of a worker by means of purely medical and psychological 
techniques which provide only a partial picture. 

As regards the medical services, we have already said that 
approximately 50 per cent. of the workers covered by the 
legislation at present receive the benefit of the provisions. 

On 1 January 1950 there were 2,411 company and 522 
inter-company services in France. Approval had been given 
in 41 per cent. of cases in the former group but only in 27 per 
cent. of the cases in the second group. These figures show the 
peculiar difficulties encountered in the establishment of inter- 
company services. The above totals and percentages are at 
the moment increasing slowly. 

The stage of development of the medical services varies 
considerably from region to region, the main obstacle being 
the wide dispersal of undertakings. 

The collaboration of the industrial medical officers, medical 
inspectors and labour inspectors has led to increased know- 
ledge of occupational disease and has enabled considerable 
improvements to be made in preventive measures and technical 
installations. 

While it is often difficult to modify the arrangement of 
existing workshops, considerable progress has been made by 
employers as regards the lay-out of new parts of old factories 
and recently constructed factories. 
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Methods of occupational disease prevention are constantly 
changing in response to technological modifications and the 
appearance of new products. Though it might appear prac- 
ticable to measure the effect of these measures on the health 
of the workers by studying the variations in the number of 
notified cases during the last few years, a whole series of outside 
factors make it impossible to isolate the influence of medical 
supervision. Events since 1937 have caused considerable 
fluctuations in French industrial production, and certain 
products disappeared completely for four or five years. 
Moreover, as a result of increased knowledge of the symptoms 
of occupational poisoning, diagnostic criteria have become 
more sensitive. This explains why, in spite of the known 
increase in the efficiency of the medical inspectorate and of 
industrial medicine, the frequency of benzene poisoning in the 
Paris region has increased. 

The attempt to adapt working conditions to human require- 
ments will lead to increasing emphasis on the medical and 
physiological aspects when studying problems of physical 
environment (lighting, noise, air conditioning) and managerial 
methods. 

There are some who feel that the Act of 11 October 1946 
went too far ahead of the realities of current practice when 
it provided for the general application of industrial medicine. 
It might therefore be argued that the process would have been 
easier and more popular if the Act had come into operation by 
degrees, beginning with the largest undertakings and those 
which involve special hazards. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
suddenness of the process, the results suggest that under- 
standing of the need for industrial medicine can already be 
achieved, even in small undertakings. This being so, it is 
merely a question of making the prescribed arrangements 
more flexible without sacrificing the principle of universality. 

It is quite possible that, if the principle of general applica- 
tion had not been adopted at the outset, the development and 
extension of industrial medicine would have proceeded too 
slowly. It must moreover be remembered that at the time 
of the Liberation the mass of the public was, as a result of the 
hardships just experienced, in favour of medical and social 
measures of general application ; this attitude has changed 
since then, as can be seen in other fields. It is not easy to 
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make a fair judgment of legislation enacted in different circum- 
stances that have since evolved independently of the legislation. 

It cannot be claimed that the aims of the French Medical 
Inspectorate and medical services have now been fully achieved. 
But, if one recalls the position in 1937 when the medical advisers 
were appointed and the small number of services in existence 
before 1940, there is no doubt of the progress made towards 
greater efficiency, which will reach its full development only 
in the years to come. In this matter France can derive nothing 
but benefit from a systematic study of the parallel efforts made 
in other countries ; conversely, others may profit from a know- 
ledge of the difficulties encountered in France and of the 
successes achieved. 
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Social Security in the Central 
American Countries: II* 


Social Security Seminar 
(San José, Costa Rica, 15-25 January 1951) 


Guatemalan Social Security Institution 


The official title of the institution created to administer the 
national, unitary and compulsory scheme of social security based 
on the system of minimum protection is “ the Guatemalan Social 
Security Institution”. This body was established by Legislative 
Decree No. 295 of 30 October 1946? and is regulated by various 
resolutions of the board of governors, of which the most important 
for the purposes of this study is Resolution No. 97 of 30 June 1949 
making regulations regarding protection in respect of accidents in 
general. 

The Legislative Decree provides that the social security scheme 
shall furnish protection and benefits in respect of industrial accident 
and occupational disease, maternity, ordinary disease, invalidity, 
orphanhood, widowhood, old age, death (funeral expenses), and 
such other risks as may be specified by regulations. 

Every person living in Guatemala who is actively engaged in the 
production of goods or the provision of services is required to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of the social security scheme in propor- 
tion to his income, and is entitled to benefits for himself and for the 
dependent members of his family on a scale and of a standard com- 
patible with the minimum of protection which the social interest 
and social stability require. For the purpose of giving effect to this 
ultimate aim, the Institution enjoys full liberty of action in gradually 
extending the scheme to the whole population of Guatemala; but 
it must always take due account of the social and economic circum- 
stances of the country, the conditions, standard of living, methods 





1 For the oon, pest Cie ete see International Labour Review, Vol. LXV, 
No. 1, January 1951, pp. 93-105 
2 See INTERNATIONAL Lasoun Orrice : Legislative Series, 1946 (Guat. 2). 
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of production, customs and other similar factors prevailing in each 
region, and the characteristics, needs and possibilities of the different 
types of activity. It must begin with the working class and, within 
that class, with those groups which are economically suitable by 
reason of their greater concentration in a given territory, of their 
urban rather than rural character, of their higher standard of liter- 
acy, of their greater capacity to pay contributions, of the extent 
to which means of communication and medical and hospital facilities 
exist or may be made available in each area of the country, of their 
offering greater ease of administration or of other similar grounds. 
It must endeavour to extend the scheme to the whole working class 
throughout the country before including other sections of the popu- 
lation. The order, methods and programmes to be followed for the 
due implementation of these principles are to be prescribed by 
regulations. 

In pursuance of these general directions, the social security 
scheme applies only to the economically suitable groups of the 
working class and only covers the risk of accidents in general. 

The Guatemalan Social Security Institution has a board of 
governors, a managing staff, a technical advisory board and the 
technical and administrative departments needed to carry out the 
duties of the Institution. The board of governors is the highest 
authority of the Institution and consists of six regular members and 
six substitutes : one regular member and one substitute appointed 
by the President of the Republic by means of an order issued by 
the Ministry of Economy and Labour, one regular member and one 
substitute appointed by the monetary board of the Bank of Guate- 
mala from among its members, one regular member and one sub- 
stitute appointed by the Independent University of San Carlos de 
Guatemala, one regular member and one substitute appointed by 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, one member and one sub- 
stitute appointed by the employers’ associations, and one member 
and one substitute appointed by the workers’ trade unions. The 
members of the board of governors are appointed for six years at a 
time and may be re-elected. They must be of known integrity and 
independence of judgment, must be well versed in economic and 
social matters, must possess fully proven professional or practical 
ability and experience, must be whole-hearted supporters of the 
principles of the law on social security, and be Guatemalan by birth, 
over 25 and under 70 years of age, laymen and in possession of their 
civil rights. Certain posts may not be held simultaneously with 
membership of the board, and certain procedural matters are pre- 
scribed. 

The managing staff is the executive organ of the Institution and 
is responsible for administering it in accordance with statutory 
provisions and the decisions of the board of governors. It consists 
of a manager and one or more assistant managers, appointed by the 
board of governors by a majority of five votes out of seven ; the 
persons appointed must fulfil the same conditions as are laid down 
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for members of the board of governors. The manager must in 
addition be a technically qualified person of known experience and 
ability in social security matters ; he is appointed for a term of six 
years and may be re-appointed for further periods. 

The technical advisory board is to consist of a group of experts, 
who will be personally responsible for carrying out their functions in 
accordance with the most modern and exact scientific rules governing 
their special subjects. The law makes certain provisions regarding 
the qualifications of the experts on the technical advisory board 
and their reports; and it prescribes that the board shall include 
experts in actuarial science, statistics, auditing, investment, and 
medical and hospital matters, who may in certain cases be aliens 
and also be heads of departments in the Institution. 

The social security scheme will be financed, when it includes 
the whole population, by a single contribution proportionate to the 
income of each inhabitant actively engaged in the production of 
goods or the provision of services, and by State grants where 
necessary. While the scheme applies only to part or all of the work- 
ing class, resources are to be obtained from a tripartite contribution 
on the basis of compulsory payments by workers, employers and the 
State in the following proportions : workers and State, 25 per cent. 
each ; employers, 50 per cent. The Institution may by regulations 
alter these proportions in accordance with the total cost established 
by the actuarial estimates for the benefits. The Institution has 
power to levy the entire contributions of both workers and employers 
from the latter alone as regards protection against occupational 
risks or in the case of workers receiving only the minimum wage. 
The contribution of the State, both as such and as employer, is to 
be financed by means of special taxes established for the purpose. 
The Institution must co-ordinate its activities with the authorities 
and bodies responsible for the preparation and administration of 
the national budget. While the Institution is authorised to use 
either the financial system of assessment or that of collective accu- 
mulation, or any other system which it considers appropriate, it 
must direct its efforts towards the establishment of the simplest, 
most efficient and most practical systems, such as that known as 
“social budgeting”. Various other economic directives are also 
laid down. 

At the present time the financial resources of the scheme for 
coverage against general accident risks are fixed by the regulations 
as follows: private employers—3 per cent. of the total wage bill ; 
insured workers—1%% per cent. of their total wages ; the State (as 
such and as employer)—1% per cent. of the total wage bill. The 
“ wage or salary ” is defined as the remuneration which the employer 
must pay to the worker under the contract of employment or exist- 
ing service relationship. For all legal purposes the word “ wages ” 
means gross wages, that is it includes earnings in respect both of 
normal hours and overtime (or the equivalent when wages are paid 
by the unit of work—by the piece, task or job) and also wages 
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paid in kind (where such wages may legally be paid). If the 
proportion of wages in kind to wages in cash has not been specified, 
it will be assumed that it has been agreed to pay 30 per cent. of 
the total wages in kind. 

The investment policy of the Institution must be formulated in 
co-ordination with the activities of the Bank of Guatemala and those 
of private insurance undertakings and undertakings owned by the 
State or individuals. Funds must be placed so as to obtain maxi- 
mum security, yield and liquidity ; no speculative operations of any 
kind may be undertaken and no direct loans may be made to any 
of the three branches of the State or to any municipality. (This 
prohibition does not apply to independent agencies.) The invest- 
ment plans must contain separate headings relating to the building 
of hospitals or other similar projects and to capital cover for liabilities. 

The law provides that the protection in respect of ordinary 
disease shall comprise medical, surgical, therapeutic and hospital 
services, cash compensation and a sum for funeral expenses. The 
duration and nature of the benefits in kind will be laid down by 
regulations, and the benefits may be extended to the insured person’s 
dependants, in particular to his wife and children under age. Cash 
benefit will be proportionate to the insured person’s income and will 
be granted under the same conditions as benefits in kind. 

The protection provided in respect of maternity is to comprise 
medical, surgical, therapeutic and hospital services during pregnancy, 
confinement and the post-natal period ; cash compensation ; and a 
nursing allowance in cash or kind. The duration and nature of 
medical benefit will be laid down by regulations. The cash com- 
pensation will be assessed in proportion to the insured woman’s 
income and will be paid during the period immediately preceding 
and immediately following confinement. 

The protection provided in respect of invalidity, old age, orphan- 
hood and widowhood is to consist of pensions payable to the insured 
persons on conditions and at a rate determined by the actuarial 
estimates made for the purpose. 

The law provides that the protection in respect of industrial 
accidents and diseases shall comprise the following benefits : in the 
case of temporary incapacity—medical, surgical, therapeutic and 
hospital services, orthopedic appliances and cash compensation pro- 
portional to income; in the case of partial or total permanent 
incapacity—annuities to be determined by actuarial estimates ; and 
in the case of death any heirs or assigns who were financially 
dependent upon the deceased at the time of his death (in particular, 
his wife and children under age) are to receive pensions to be 
determined by actuarial estimates, together with a sum for funeral 
expenses. 

These provisions have been modified and supplemented by the 
regulations on protection in respect of accidents in general. In the 
preamble to the regulations the sound principle is laid down that 
protection in cases of occupational disease should form part of the 
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general protection in respect of sickness, so as to make for greater 
simplicity in the matter of services and to avoid artificial medico- 
legal definitions ; and that the worker should be protected equally 
against industrial accidents and ordinary accidents. 

By “ accident ” is meant any organic injury or functional disorder 
experienced by a worker as a result of sudden and violent action 
from an external cause. A distinction is made between industrial 
accidents (any accident occurring in connection with or as a result 
of the work done by an employee for his employer during the time 
when he is or should be doing that work) and ordinary accidents 
(any accident occurring outside the hours during which the employee 
is required to do his work and having no connection with that 
work) ; but this distinction is made solely: as a guide in the accident 
prevention campaign. 

A clear distinction is drawn between “ prevention ” (efforts to 
eliminate the causes of accidents), “ protection ” (efforts to reduce 
the possibility of such risks occurring or to palliate their consequences) 
and “ rehabilitation ” (the process of making a worker physically 
and mentally fit to take part in active working life again). The 
last-named process includes the re-education of the injured organs 
as one stage of medical treatment, the replacement or improvement 
of the damaged organs by prosthetic or orthopedic appliances 
wherever possible and necessary, and vocational readaptation, 
which covers all action directed towards making the worker econo- 
mically active again and enabling him to carry on an occupation 
compatible with his aptitudes. 

The main emphasis with regard to accidents is to be on the 
development of accident prevention and protection by means of 
plans for action prepared by the accident prevention department of 
the Institution, safety inspectors appointed by the employer, and 
bipartite safety committees consisting of representatives of the 
workers and employer in undertakings or workplaces. The regula- 
tions prescribe the composition of such committees and their rights 
and duties, provide for co-ordination of their work with that of the 
safety inspectors and the accident prevention department, etc. They 
also lay down that employers must provide first-aid kits and per- 
sonnel able to use them so that first aid can be given. 

Temporary incapacity is defined as the incapacity which is 
present for such time as the injured person requires and receives 
medical treatment or hospital care, and which ends when the last 
medical report certifies (1) complete healing and uniting of the injury, 
or (2) complete recovery from the functional disorder, or (3) the 
patient’s fitness to return to work, or (4) that the injured person is 
permanently incapacitated. The benefits include medical treatment 
and hospital care, with any additional treatment that may be needed, 
and the necessary orthopedic or prosthetic appliances. The Institu- 
tion pays the cost.of any necessary fares and of board and lodging 
when the injured person has to receive treatment and live away from 
his normal home or workplace, and also a daily cash allowance. 
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This allowance is paid for the day of the accident by the employer 
and is equal to full pay for that day, even if the injured person did 
not work the entire day. For the following day the insured worker 
is not entitled to receive cash benefit from the Institution; but 
from the third day onwards the Institution must pay an allowance 
equal to two-thirds of the worker’s wages until he is fit to return 
to work or until temporary incapacity ends for any of the reasons 
given above. 

Permanent incapacity is defined as irreparable physical damage 
or injury or a permanent functional disorder resulting from an acci- 
dent, provided that the medical report made at the end of the 
injured person’s temporary incapacity ‘states that such injuries or 
disorders are of a permanent character. In cases of permanent 
incapacity a lump sum equal to 6, 12, 18, 24 or 36 “ cash benefit 
units ” (depending on the schedule of injuries) is granted in addition 
to medical and prosthetic benefits. The cash benefit unit is used to 
calculate cash benefits to be paid in cases of permanent incapacity 
or death. The amount in quetzales is calculated on the basis of the 
average minimum cost of subsistence per month. In its calculation 
variable social factors are taken into account, such as the general 
level of wages, the relevant price indices and other conditions pecu- 
liar to each of the economic zones into which the country is divided ; 
but no account is taken of the earnings of the injured person. The 
value of the unit has been fixed at 50 quetzales for the city of Puerto 
Barrios and the department of Petén, and at 30 quetzales for the 
rest of the country. 

Insured persons with any kind of incapacity must comply with 
the instructions of the rehabilitation services of the Institution ; 
permanently incapacitated persons receive monthly pensions equi- 
valent to half or three-quarters of a cash benefit unit so long as they 
make regular use of the rehabilitation services. The regulations 
lay down the manner and conditions in which benefits for temporary 
and permanent incapacity are granted, according to the nature of 
the incapacity and the schedule of injuries. 

In the event of the death of an insured person as a result of an 
accident, the benefit consists of two cash benefit units to cover the 
cost of burial and a pension equal to one-third of a cash benefit unit 
to each surviving beneficiary. The deceased’s spouse and children, 
and also parents (if 60 years of age or over), are entitled to a pension 
if they were dependents at the time of the insured person’s death ; 
in the absence of any of these beneficiaries, any other relatives of 
the insured person and persons under age regularly living in the 
home of the deceased are entitled to a pension. 

The right to pension is extinguished in the following circum- 
stances: for the widow, on her remarriage ; for persons receiving 
benefit as children under age, on their coming of age ; for all other 
beneficiaries, at the moment of their death. 

The legislation concerning the Guatemalan Social Security 
Institution makes various provisions of an administrative character 
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regarding the registration of employers, contributions, automatic 
protection in periods of unemployment, retroactive protection, care 
of injured persons under the articles of the Constitution, legal redress, 
penalties and other measures supplementing or providing for depar- 
tures from the main provisions relating to benefits. 


The Panama Social Insurance Fund 


The institution created to direct and administer social insurance 
against the risks of sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age and death 
in Panama is officially known as “ The Social Insurance Fund ”. It 
was established by Act No. 23 of 21 March 1941, as amended and 
supplemented by Act No. 134 of 27 April 1943.4 The latter Act, as 
amended by various Decrees and Acts of 1945, 1946 and 1947, is the 
one at present in force. 

However, in 1950, after carrying out the necessary technical 
studies, the authorities of the Social Insurance Fund submitted a 
new social insurance Bill for the consideration of the public authori- 
ties, which, if it is approved by the National Assembly, will provide 
new benefits and improve the organisation of the Social Insurance 
Fund, which would be replaced by a Social Insurance Institution. 

Under the current Act, compulsory social insurance covers the 
risks of sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age and death. Under 
the new Bill, the Institution would become responsible for workmen’s 
compensation, which is at present governed by the Labour Code 
and paid by the employers directly or through private insurance 
companies. The assumption of responsibility for occupational 
risks by the new Institution or the existing Fund would involve 
modifications of the system of benefits laid down in the Labour 
Code.? 

At present social insurance is compulsory for all employed 
persons in the service of the State, provinces, municipalities, public 
organisations and private individuals or companies, and also for 
self-employed persons earning less than 1,200 balboas. Social 
insurance is voluntary for self-employed persons earning over 
1,200 balboas and for the wives and children under 16 years of age 
of compulsorily insured persons. The Bill makes social insurance 
voluntary for all persons working on their own account, and also 
excludes domestic and agricultural workers from the compulsory 
scheme, but this change would not materially affect the present 
situation. 

The Social Insurance Fund has a governing body, a manager 
and the necessary administrative and technical departments. The 
governing body consists of the Minister of Labour, Social Insurance 





1 See INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice : Legislative Series, 1948 (Pan. 1). 
* The Labour Code of Panama (Act No. 67 of 11 November 1947) was promul- 
— after the Fund was established. Article 261 sinat Sccupational injuries shal 
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and Public Health, the Governor of the National Bank, and three 
other members appointed by the President of the Republic with 
the approval of the National Assembly, one representing public 
employees, one representing private employees, and the third 
representing employers of private employees. Each member has 
a personal substitute. The Comptroller-General of the Republic 
may attend the meetings of the governing body in an advisory 
capacity. The members of the governing body are appointed for 
six years at a time ; they must be Panamanian citizens, and certain 
posts cannot be held simultaneously with membership. The manager 
is the legal representative of the Fund and is directly responsible 
for its direction and administration ; he must be a Panamanian 
citizen with economic qualifications, and is appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic with the approval of the National Assembly. 
He remains in office for the same period as the members of the 
governing body and is subject to the same disqualifications. 

The new Bill provides for a governing body consisting of one 
representative of the Executive, a delegate of the National Economic 
Council, a delegate of the National University, and the same three 
representatives of the interested parties, directly appointed by the 
groups they represent (employers and workers) ; the term of office 
is reduced to four years. The manager would be appointed by the 
President of the Republic from a list of three names selected by the 
governing body. 

The Bill lays down the staff establishment and a civil service 
ranking system for social insurance employees, establishes a control 
or internal auditing department and proposes that a technical 
council, consisting of the heads of the main departments of the Fund, 
should be set up as an advisory body. 

The income of the present scheme is obtained by a system of 
tripartite contribution based on an assessment of insured persons 
and pensioners equal to 4 per cent. of their wages (with the exception 
of self-employed insured persons, who pay 5 per cent.), an assess- 
ment of the employers equal to 4 per cent. and a State contribution 
equal to 0.8 per cent. of the wages and salaries. The State must, 
however, contribute a sum equal to three-fifths of the contributions 
of self-employed persons, and must also transfer to the Fund the 
proceeds of a tax on the manufacture of spirits, wines and beers, 
which is approximately equivalent to 0.5 per cent. of the total 
remuneration upon which contributions are payable by employers 
and insured persons. Family insurance contributions are 5 per cent. 
of the wages of the breadwinner. 

The Bill establishes the general principle that the contribution 
of the worker shall not exceed that of the employer, and that the 
contribution of the State shall not be less than a quarter of the 
aggregate of the other contributions. The contributions of self- 
employed persons and of voluntary workers will be paid half by the 
persons concerned and half by the State. The proportions between 
the different contributions will be fixed by the Institution, after 
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making the appropriate actuarial calculations, with the approval of 
the Executive. The calculations for financing the risks at present 
covered provide for an assessment of 16.25 per cent. of wages and 
salaries when the programme is fully realised, of which 7 per cent. 
would be paid by the employer, 6 per cent. by the insured person 
and 3.25 per cent. by the State (including new taxes). In the first 
partial implementation of the programme the aggregate contri- 
bution would be equal to 12.5 per cent., employers and insured per- 
sons paying 5 per cent. each, and the remaining 2.5 per cent. being 
paid by the State. In addition, the employer would contribute 
to insurance against occupational risks according to a schedule 
based on payrolls and the risks in each undertaking. 

The Bill provides for separate financing and accounting for 
occupational risk insurance and its departments, for mortgage 
guarantee insurance and for voluntary and family insurance, and 
also makes it compulsory for the State, independent agencies and 
private persons to pay interest in case of delay in payment. 

The provisions of the Act relating to the employment of funds 
state that the assets of the Fund may only be invested in real estate 
required for its own services (office buildings, hospitals, clinics, etc.), 
in real estate for renting and for the construction of housing for 
insured persons (it may grant building credits and mortgage loans 
for this purpose), in industrial undertakings (but such investments 
must not represent more than 25 per cent. of the capital of any 
undertaking or exceed 25 per cent. of the capital of the Fund) and 
in external and internal debt bonds. The new Bill repeats the same 
provisions but fixes certain limits more precisely : 15 per cent. may 
be invested in public bonds, 15 per cent. in private undertakings 
and corporations, and 20 per cent. in bonds and mortgages of inde- 
pendent agencies. The remainder may be invested in movable 
and fixed property required for the services of the Fund, property 
for renting, mortgage loans with or without guaranty insurance, 
and private loans on security. The Bill would make a general 
investment plan and annual investment budgets compulsory. 

Sickness benefits consist of medical attendance, surgical treat- 
ment, dental treatment, pharmaceutical supplies, laboratory exa- 
minations, hospital treatment and a funeral grant. These benefits 
are granted to insured persons whose contributions are not in arrears 
and who have paid at least 39 weekly contributions during the 12 
months preceding the claim for benefit, and are provided for up to 
26 weeks in any one year. This period may be extended to 52 weeks 
in individual cases with the approval of the governing body. 
These benefits are also granted to beneficiaries under the family 
insurance scheme (wife and children under 16 years of age) if 
the insured person has completed that period of contributions 
under both family insurance and compulsory insurance. 

The Bill makes no change in the benefits in kind, which are to 
be governed by a set of medical attendance regulations; but it 
provides for a new cash allowance in case of incapacity for work, 
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equal to 50 per cent. of the basic wage and payable from the 
eighteenth day of incapacity onwards, that being the day on which 
the worker generally loses his right under the Labour Code to 
draw wages in the case of sickness.’ 

Funeral benefit in the case of death as a result of sickness is 
payable if the deceased had paid at least 26 weekly contributions 
during the 12 months immediately preceding his death, and consists of 
the minimum interment costs. The Bill makes no change in this respect. 

As has been said above, cases of industrial accident and occupa- 
tional disease are covered by the Labour Code, and are excluded 
from sickness insurance under the current law. The Bill provides 
for benefit in respect of industrial accidents, consisting of medical, 
surgical and hospital treatment and pharmaceutical supplies as 
under sickness insurance, and pensions or annuities for permanent 
incapacity or death not exceeding the invalidity pension or the 
annuity payable in case of death due to natural causes. The Bill 
also provides for the supply and replacement of necessary prosthetic 
appliances. In the case of temporary total incapacity, there would 
be a daily allowance equal to two-thirds of the basic wage, payable 
as from the fourth day following the date of the accident for the 
duration of incapacity (up to a maximum of 52 weeks). In the event 
of permanent loss of working capacity in excess of 20 per cent. the 
injured person would receive a pension equal to two-thirds of the 
basic wage multiplied by a percentage corresponding to the degree 
of incapacity. In case of permanent loss of working capacity of 
20 per cent. or less the injured person would receive a lump sum 
equal to four yearly instalments of the pension payable in the pre- 
ceding case. On the death from any cause of a person who had 
earlier lost 66 per cent. or more of his working capacity through 
accident, and on the death of an injured person within the two years 
following the accident, the widow, judicially separated wife or a 
woman who had cohabited with him and had been maintained by 
him for two years preceding his death would be entitled to 45 per 
cent. (if there are no other beneficiaries) or 40 per cent. (if there are 
other beneficiaries) of the pension that would have been payable to 
the deceased in the event of permanent total incapacity. The 
widower of an injured insured woman, if incapacitated or 60 years 
of age or over, would have the same rights. Each of the children, if 
incapacitated or under 15 years of age, would be entitled to an 
annuity equivalent to 20 per cent. of the pension (or 30 per cent. if 
the child had lost both parents). The annuities would terminate with 
the death of the beneficiary, coming of age, remarriage, etc., and 
would be reduced where necessary so as not to exceed the full pension 
payable for permanent total incapacity. The Bill provides the same 
funeral grant for death due to industrial injury as is payable in 
respect of death after illness. 





1 Article 73 of the Labour Code provides that each employee shall be entitled 
to 12 hours’ sick leave for every 26 working days, which he can take with full 
pay in the event of certified illness not due to his own fault. 
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Maternity benefits consist of the same benefits in kind as are 
given in the case of sickness and, in addition, a cash allowance equal 
to 50 per cent. of the average weekly wage obtained by dividing by 
26 the total wages received by the insured woman during the six 
months preceding the allowance and on which contributions have 
been paid. The maternity allowance is payable during the six weeks 
preceding and the six weeks following confinement, subject to the 
same conditions as for sickness benefit (39 weekly contributions 
during the 12 preceding months and contributions paid up to date), 
These benefits are not much changed under the new Bill. The 
allowance would be raised to 50 per cent. of the basic wage and a 
layette would be supplied ; there is also a proposal for a nursing 
allowance. 

Invalidity benefit is at present granted to men under 60 and 
women under 55 who are certified to be invalids by a committee of 
three doctors of the Fund, provided that they have paid a total of 
at least 156 weekly contributions and have contributed in respect 
of at least half the weeks in the three calendar years before the 
beginning of the invalidity. Invalidity benefit consists of a pension 
equal to 50 per cent. of the monthly basic wage, plus 2 per cent. of 
that amount for every 52 weekly contributions in excess of the first 
1,040 weekly contributions. The maximum pension is 200 balboas 
a month. An insured person is considered to be an invalid if, in 
consequence of disease or accident, he is unable to earn, by work 
suited to his strength, ability and vocational training, remuneration 
equal to at least one-third of the normal remuneration earned by a 
physically sound employee of the same sex and of similar ability 
and training in the same district. The pension is payable as from 
the date on which the claim is made. 

The Bill slightly alters the definition of invalidity ; the reference 
to accidents is deleted as employment risks would now be covered, 
but the 36 monthly contributions (156 weekly contributions) are 
retained. The provisions regarding age and frequency of contri- 
bution are abolished, the pension is made retrospective to the 
date on which invalidity begins, a period of protection is intro- 
duced, and the amount of the pension is changed to a basic 
sum equal to 40 per cent. of the average annual wage on which 
contributions have been paid during the previous 36 months, plus 
an additional amount of 0.5 per cent. of the sum of all wages on 
which the insured person has paid contributions. The conditions 
for benefit and the calculation of the amount of benefit are thus 
simplified and the invalidity pension is made the same as the old-age 
pension. 

Old-age benefit at present consists of a monthly pension equal to 
the invalidity pension, payable at the age of 60 in the case of men 
and 55 in the case of women. A total of at least 1,040 weekly con- 
tributions must have been paid, and the claimant must have con- 
tributed in respect of at least half the weeks in the ten calendar years 
preceding the date on which the pension begins. In the case of an 
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insured person who has reached the age fixed but does not satisfy 
the other conditions, the Fund grants him a reduced pension in 
proportion to the number of contributions paid. If this is less than 
20 per cent. of the basic monthly wage the Fund returns the capital 
value of the pension in a number of monthly instalments fixed by the 
manager of the Fund. The Bill retains the minimum age and the 
20 years’ contributions, but reduces the minimum period of contri- 
bution by one year for every year of age above the minimum, pro- 
vided that contributions have been paid for at least 10 years. It 
also provides for the basic sum to be calculated on the average 
wage during the last three years and not on the general average of 
earnings ; although the basic sum would be smaller by this method, 
the total old-age and invalidity pension would actually be increased. 

The present law makes no provision for pensions to widows and 
orphans. The Bill provides for such pensions in connection with the 
proposed occupational risk insurance: a pension equal to 40 per 
cent. of the invalidity pension or 45 per cent. of the old-age pension 
would be payable to the widow and a pension of 20 per cent. or 30 per 
cent. to the orphans, on the death of the insured person. 

The legislation relating to the Social Insurance Fund contains 
various administrative provisions regarding the registration of 
insured persons by the employer ; the duties of the governing body 
and manager of the Fund, the employers and insured persons ; 
penalities and the settlement of disputes; the privileges granted 
to the Fund as an official institution and its powers of supervision, 
etc. The Bill also contains provisions relating to jurisdiction, pro- 
cedure and penalties, the inspection of workshops, workplaces and 
accounts, etc., but leaves most of the provisions of this kind to be 
dealt with by future regulations, thus making the legislation more 
flexible. 


CONCLUSIONS REACHED AT THE SEMINAR 


Medical, Hospital and Sanitary Services 


As a result of its discussions, the working party responsible for 
this point presented the following conclusions at a full meeting of 
the Seminar. 

(a) Social security in its broadest sense may be regarded as 
the aggregate of medical, economic, cultural and social measures 
to promote the welfare of the community. 


(b) The protection of health is closely bound up with the 
economic and social conditions of the people. 

(c) As stated in the Constitution of the World Health Organisa- 
tion, ratified by the Medical Charter of Havana, protection of health 
must be regarded as the attainment of “a state of complete physical, 
mental and social well-being and not merely the absence of disease 
or infirmity. The enjoyment of the highest attainable standard of 
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health is one of the fundamental rights of every human being. . . 
The health of all peoples is fundamental to the attainment of peace 
and security... ”. 

(d) The programmes of medical care should cover the greatest 
possible number of members of the community ; they must include 
preventive and curative work and also the processes of rehabilitation 
which are directed to re-equipping the human being physically, 
mentally, socially and vocationally for active working life. 

(e) The actual position as regards medical care and sanitation 
in the Central American countries is characterised by a common 
denominator : shortage of technical staff; inadequacy of hospitals 
(both in number and quality) and unsuitable geographical location ; 
limited or scattered financial or budgetary resources ; a lack of real 
co-ordination between the various bodies responsible for social 
security ; a predominance of curative work over preventive and 
rehabilitation work; inadequate statistics, a lack of social and 
sanitary awareness on the part of the public, etc. 


(f) The shortages of technical staff and hospital beds described 
by the delegations are illustrated by the following table : 





No. of | voila | noopital 1,000 
ge | aU osp per 1, 
specialists | ‘nurses beds inhabitants 





50 350 4,349 5.5 
90 150 4,000 1.9 
25 5,988 2.2 
91 80 2,421 2.2 
_ _— 3,071 3.9 
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(g) The number of doctors, hospital administrators, pharmaceu- 
tical chemists, public health and hospital nurses, social workers, 
biological statisticians and persons in other préfessions connected 
with medicine must be increased. 

Members of the medical and related professions working in the 
various social security services must possess and maintain the 
highest possible level of professional knowledge. 

The doctors working in these services should have received 
adequate training in social medicine and sanitation. 

To increase the number of persons employed in these professions 
and to maintain these standards, the necessary schools should be set 
up and post-graduate courses organised; additional financial 
resources for study purposes should be provided in the form of 
fellowships, loans, etc.; and new and greater financial resources 
should be sought in order that the institutions training technical 


staff may be properly organised. 
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To encourage technical staff to serve in rural areas and thus 
avoid excessive concentration in the towns, the supply of equipment 
and the allocation of auxiliary staff must be improved and the 
salaries of members of the medical and related professions increased ; 
the possibility of requiring doctors and other technicians in these 
professions who have recently qualified in the medical schools, or 
pupils who have completed their studies, to give their services during 
a suitable initial period in rural areas should also be considered. 

To obtain the maximum benefit from the available resources, 
full utilisation of medical and related personnel should be achieved 
by appropriate administrative organisation. 

The establishment of a public health career, stability of appoint- 
ment for professionals, a specialised register, proper remuneration 
(especially for full-time professionals), and closer co-ordination of 
the different services forming part of social security in joint pro- 
grammes of work are some of the means which must be considered 
for achieving proper administrative organisation. 

In addition, full use must be made of the international resources 
which may be supplied by the United Nations, the International 
Labour Office, the World Health Organisation and its regional 
offices, the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, and the other inter- 
national and inter-American organisations. 


(h) The study of hospital requirements in the various countries 
and the planning and execution of the work called for by that study, 
as well as the work which is already under study or on the point 
of being carried out in the Central American countries, must be 
actively encouraged by the provision of the necessary financial 
resources ; it is suggested that countries which have no such studies 
or plans should undertake them as soon as possible. 

Such study and planning must be carried out in accordance with 
the most modern statistical and hospital techniques and the resources 
of the country ; all national organisations must collaborate in the 
work in order that the best possible results may be obtained when the 
plans are put into operation. 


(i) The Governments and institutions taking part in the creation 
and development of social security programmes must, as far as 
their resources will permit, ensure that the sums allocated for the 
protection of community health are adequate for their purpose 
and are made available at the proper time. 

In order to make better use of the technical and financial resources 
available, and to avoid all overlapping of work, expenditure or 
services, the application of the principles of efficiency and economy 
in the protection of health is of fundamental importance. 


(j) The protection of health is a single and indivisible process, 
consisting of the sum of all the preventive, curative, educational, 
rehabilitation and other activities which form part of social medicine. 

However, the existing situation in the Central American countries 
calls for greater emphasis to be laid on the prevention of disease, 
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and on nutrition and hygiene education, in accordance with 
universally recognised principles. 

(k) Insufficient awareness of social and sanitary problems 
on the part of the public makes it imperative to intensify systematic 
publicity campaigns on sanitary matters by every possible educa- 
tional method (lectures, films, radio, the press, posters, etc.). 


(l) Statistics are the basis of any sound action for the planning, 
development, standardisation, technical development and super- 
vision of health protection programmes. Therefore, due importance 
must be given to biological statistics in all bodies connected with 
social security. 

The rules laid down on this subject by the World Health Organi- 
sation, the International Labour Organisation, the Inter-American 
Conference on Social Security and the Inter-American Statistical 
Institute must be taken as a guide. 


(m) As stated in the Medical Charter of Havana, the Medical 
Declaration of Lima and the Philadelphia recommendation on 
medical care, if the medical profession has a duty to maintain the 
highest possible level of professional knowledge, it also has a right 
to be duly represented in the planning, directing, advisory and 
administrative councils and in the management of the various 
national bodies responsible for the protection of health. 


(n) The ultimate aim of full health protection is the unification 
of all the bodies taking part in that work in a national health service, 
however constituted. 

This ultimate aim must be approached in stages by whatever 
legal methods each country may consider appropriate. 

Until this ultimate aim can be achieved, one of the means for 
its attainment may be the establishment of a joint co-ordinating 
committee, including representatives of the various bodies responsible 
for the protection of health, for the purpose of co-ordinating the 
health work pursued by all the institutions in the country contri- 
buting to the development of social security. 


Technical Assistance 


The working party responsible for studying this point presented 
the following recommendations on technical assistance to the Cen- 
tral American countries at a full meeting of the Seminar : 

(a) Central American countries requesting technical assistance 
under the expanded programme should, through their government 
departments, furnish the experts sent by the I.L.O. with the necessary 
data and most accurate information available, so that the mission 
may lead to sound conclusions. 


(b) When social security systems are planned or modified, experts 
who are specialists in each of the different branches of such work 
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should be called upon. In the case of requests for assistance in 
introducing social security schemes it would be advantageous to use 
exploratory missions in order to decide what system is best suited 
to the country concerned. 


(c) When technical assistance missions are sent to Central 
American countries to deal with social security questions, use should 
be made as far as possible of persons with practical knowledge of 
the country in question or of similar regions. 


(ad) Countries asking for fellowships under a technical assistance 
project should, before proposing their candidates, give particular 
attention to their capabilities and experience, in order to obtain the 
maximum benefit from the studies which will be undertaken. 

(e) When requesting technical assistance in social security ques- 
tions countries should give preference to the following subjects : 
planning and advice on hospitals, industrial hygiene and safety, 
administrative techniques, physical and mental rehabilitation, social 
service (including inspection and visiting), special social security 
statistics, and dietetics. 

(f) In order to ensure that use is actually made of the knowledge 
acquired by holders of fellowships— 

(1) a guarantee should be given to the person appointed to 
carry out studies that use will be made of his services in his 
country for a given period ; 

(2) the country sending the holder of the fellowship should 
receive a guarantee that the person appointed will give his 
services for a specified minimum period in a place and post 
assigned to him ; 

(3) if the holder of the fellowship is not carrying out his 
studies properly, his appointment may be cancelled. 


(g) It is suggested that, as useful means of perfecting their 
social security systems, the Governments should request the I.L.0. 
for technical assistance in the following practical projects : 

(1) exchange of officials between Central American countries ; 


(2) holding of short courses to give further training to 
technical administrative staff ; 

(3) the sending of technical administrative officials on jour- 
neys to Central American countries, or other countries with 
similar social and economic conditions, for purposes of study 
and observation. 

(h) It is suggested that the I.L.0. should carry out enquiries 
in the Central American countries to find out what technical staff 
is available in the field of social security and related matters, and 
inform the Governments of the results. 

(i) The following practical technical assistance project is 
recommended to Governments : 
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(1) one or two young officials known to be interested in 
administrative matters would be selected in each Central Ameri- 
can country ; 

(2) this group would undergo general theoretical training 
to acquire knowledge of the different conceptions of social security 
methods and the way in which they are applied, so that the 
participants may have a clear idea of the problems with which 
administrative techniques have to deal ; 

(3) in one or two countries practical training should be given 
to enable the participants to obtain a good knowledge of the 
different departments of the social security institutions ; 

(4) the details of such a programme would be fixed at a later 
date, having due regard to the question of language. In prin- 
ciple the group would be led by a special expert, who would be 
responsible for the theoretical training and would supervise the 
practical work in the field. 


(j) As the holding of seminars is one of the most effective 
methods of perfecting social security systems, it is recommended 
that the I.L.0. and the Governments should convene a seminar in 
each of the Central American countries in turn at least once every 
two years. 


Technical Social Security Questions 


After a detailed discussion (in which all the delegations present 
and the representative of the Director-General of the Office took 
part) of the basic factors which must be borne in mind when intro- 
ducing a social security scheme in order that it may be suited to the 
economic and social conditions prevailing in the country, the work- 
ing party for technical questions reached the following conclusions. 

The basic factors must be studied in an orderly and methodical 
fashion so as to obtain a general picture of the resources and limita- 
tions of the country in question, of its most urgent requirements, 
of the manner in which the various programmes must be gradually 
and tentatively developed, and of the substance and scope of the 
social security legislation which it is proposed to enact. 

Among others, the following basic factors should be covered by 
the study : 


(a) the existing arrangements (public and private) in the country 
as regards social assistance, public health, labour and social 
welfare ; 

(6) sources of statistics and population structure ; 

(c) fiscal situation, taxpaying capacity, financial and economic 
resources of the country, public and private finance ; 

(d) agricultural, industrial and commercial activities, liberal 
professions ; 
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(e) standard of living, level of wages, and government policy 
in these matters ; 


(f{) public and private assistance and sanitation, medical and 
hospital resources ; 


(g) standard of education. 


After such a study it should be possible to lay down the general 
lines of social security in each country and the structure and scope 
of the legislation. Once these are accepted, such general research 
must be vigorously pursued, concentrating on all the aspects on 
which more detailed knowledge is required before the system can be 
put into operation. During the whole of the preparatory stage, 
and also when the system has begun to operate, emphasis should 
be laid on propagating the principles on which the social security 
system is based and teaching the public how to make use of its rights 
and fulfil its obligations. 

Where the problem is one of reorganising an existing social 
security system to make it correspond more closely to conditions 
in the country, particular attention should be paid to the following 
points : 


(a) analysis of the results obtained under the social security 
system, specifying and enumerating each result and its 
Causes ; 


(6) analysis of existing principles, procedures and objectives 
to find out to what extent the principles are being followed 
and the objectives attained ; 


(ce) review of the cost of the system to determine whether it is 
justified or not ; 


(ad) consideration of new principles, procedures and objectives, 
if they seem necessary ; 


(e) study of any other aspects leading to fuller knowledge of 
the institution and the social conditions in which it operates. 


Since all work done in connection with the organisation or reor- 
ganisation of a social security institution involves not only knowledge 
of research techniques but also a knowledge and understanding 
of the social conditions in which it operates, such studies should be 
placed in the hands of experts specialising in the subject who are 
conversant with the peculiarities and characteristics of the Central 
American countries and also with the Spanish language. The institu- 
tions concerned must provide the researchers with the information 
they require for their work. 

As social security has so many repercussions on the life of a 
country, actuaries, sociologists, lawyers, social welfare investigators 
and economists should be associated with these studies, in close 
co-ordination with representatives of all the social and economic 
yorces of the country in question. 
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Social security systems should have their own specific aims based 
on certain principles peculiar to them and fundamentally distinct 
from those governing voluntary insurance; these aims and principles 
which are common to all social security systems may be listed as 
follows : (a) universality ; (6) unity ; (ce) compulsoriness ; 
(da) integrity ; (e) social solidarity ; (f) social fairness; (g) inter- 
national character ; (h) immediate availability of protection ; 
(i) the fullest protection allowed by the economic and social 
conditions of the country ; (j) priority for cases which by their 
nature, gravity and scope affect the most destitute sections of the 
population, particularly in the fields of prevention and rehab- 
ilitation ; (k) the rapid provision of medical and hospital facilities, 
and rapid training of staff. 

As many problems of social security are of an administrative 
nature, it is necessary to employ methods that will effectively 
ensure successful direction and running of a social security system. 
The following are recommended : 


(a) systematic planning ; 
(6b) laying down of methods of work, research and analysis ; 
(ec) functional organisation with suitable decentralisation ; 


(d) well-planned methods of control, both as regards the financial 
system of the institution (budgetary accounting) and the 
efficiency of the medical, technical and administrative 
methods, systems and procedures ; 


staff administration and management, including the following 

aspects : 

(i) technical selection of the staff by an office or body 
specialising in such work ; 

(ii) continuous personnel training by special courses, 
fellowships and other methods ; 

(iii) office regulations defining the administrative process 
clearly, simply and flexibly, and properly distinguishing 
the different functions so as to avoid any overlapping 
of services and unnecessary procedures which complicate 
or add to the cost of administration ; 
staff regulations and establishment providing a guaran- 
tee and a stimulus to officials, giving them respon- 
sibility and creating the necessary discipline ; 
an effective system of periodic review of administrative 
and technical procedures so that reforms suggested 
by experience can be made and the procedures adapted 
to new administrative techniques, with a view to sim- 
plicity, economy and efficiency of administration ; 


education of employers and insured persons by suitable 
publicity in order to avoid the difficulties and obstacles 
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which arise when persons requesting the services of the 
social security institutions are ignorant of their rights and 
duties and of the procedures to be followed ; 


(g) methods of measuring efficiency and results based on— 

(i) periodical comparison between the results obtained by 
public and private institutions following similar pro- 
grammes ; 

(ii) periodical comparison between the indices of incidence 
of contingencies covered in each programme from a 
general standpoint and taking into consideration all the 
factors affecting incidence ; 

(iii) periodical comparison (wherever possible) between 
the results obtained in different Central American 
countries carrying out the same programme. 


In relation to all these efficiency methods which should be em- 
ployed in the social security systems, it is necessary that the institu- 
tions should improve their statistical sides and that they should 
contribute to the general development of statistics in the country 
in order to enable results to be measured more accurately. 

In view of the complexity of the economic and social situation 
in the Central American countries, any social security law adopted 
should be general and flexible in character (without prescribing the 
exact amount of contributions or benefits), clearly stating objective 
principles but leaving the details to be fixed by regulations, and 
laying particular stress on the organisation and administration of 
the institution concerned and on co-ordination of the work of the 
social security system with other related work carried out by public 
or private bodies. 

The law should constitute a general guide for action in social 
security matters within a framework of previously defined prin- 
ciples and purposes. 

On the whole, it is desirable that social security institutions 
should have a clear and reasonable margin of independence in legal, 
economic and functional matters. In the general circumstances 
normally prevailing in the participating countries, it is for the 
moment preferable to maintain the independence of such institutions. 
Nevertheless, this principle of autonomy should only be considered 
as temporary because, once the social security system has been 
organised and incorporates all the principles and aims laid down 
for an ideal system of social security, there will be no reason for the 
institution to remain autonomous as social security will represent 
the implementation of State social welfare plans. Autonomy should 
therefore be regarded as dependent on the stage of development of 
the social security systems in each country and the requirements of 
social policy in each State. 

As regards financial systems, with the data at present available, 
it is very difficult to lay down a single formula for dealing with all 
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cases and financial situations that might arise in the social security 
institutions. 

When the system of accumulation is used it should be one of 
collective accumulation and should not involve any division of 
assets among the insured persons according to their contributions. 

The best method of financing State contributions is by special 
taxes or by earmarking funds for the purpose (such taxes being 
only applicable as regards the State contribution to the financing 
of the general social security programme). 


In view of the difficulty of agreeing on which financial system 
to recommend, it was finally decided that each delegation should 
give its detailed opinion on the question at a subsequent Seminar ; 
it was also proposed that the International Labour Office should 
study these matters as occasion arose, for the information and 
guidance of the countries of America. 





Working Conditions 
in the British Civil Service 


In a report on hygiene in shops and offices prepared by the Inter- 

national Labour Office for the session of the I.L.0. Advisory Com- 
mittee on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers in February 
1952 it is suggested that investigations into the actual conditions of 
shop and office premises might profitably be undertaken in the various 
countries. 
* During the last war a study group was appointed by the British 
Treasury to consider how the efficiency of the Civil Service might be 
increased by bringing its standards of physical working conditions 
into conformity with the best practice in commerce and industry. The 
report of the group was published several years later in the hope that 
it would be useful to commercial organisations as well as to govern- 
ment departments.2 As the survey is the only one of its kind known 
to have been made and the report itself is a lengthy and detailed docu- 
ment, it is felt that the following summary of the findings will be of 
interest to readers of the Review. 


INTRODUCTION 


The end of the 1914-18 war represents a landmark in office 
building in the United Kingdom. Until then one of the main 
considerations in the planning of office buildings was outside appear- 
ance, and healthiness of the interior was usually sacrificed to par- 
ticular exterior features. Old office buildings consisting of “ large 
light corridors and small dark rooms ” show few signs of consideration 
for efficient work or comfort. 





1 International Labour Organisation, Advisory Committee on Salaried and 
Professional Workers, Second Session, Geneva, 1952, Report II : Hygiene in Shops 
and Offices (Geneva, I.L.0., 1951), p. 52. 

2 Working Conditions in the Civil Service. Report by a Study Group appointed 
by H.M. Treasury (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1947). 
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After 1918 a fresh impulse came from America, and a new 
type of office building became prevalent. Its main features are 
the increased attention given to natural lighting, the provision 
of certain amenities for the staff, the large open offices, and elasticity 
of internal arrangements. As a result wings are longer and narrower 
and internal light areas larger. Ideas regarding the need for arti- 
ficial lighting, heating and ventilation, noise control, canteens, and 
general welfare arrangements, evolved concurrently. 

Between the two world wars the concept of a strictly functional 
office building became a reality. Architecture took into full con- 
sideration the findings of social psychology and its modern derivate, 
industrial psychology, which emphasise the social nature of man 
and his need for congenial environment. 


THE OFFICE BUILDING 
Location 


The location of offices is bound to affect working conditions. 
In the centre of London there is the disadvantage of the smoke- 
laden atmosphere, and where, as in most cases, office buildings are 
centrally located and face main thoroughfares there is the added 
drawback of excessive noise and dust from traffic. It is, therefore, 
recommended that consideration be given to the long-term possi- 
bility of moving blocks of headquarters staffs to the suburbs or 
provinces. The modern development of the telephone, the tele- 
printer, the wireless and even of air travel, has opened up a whole 
range of possibilities. 

Where, however, other considerations outweigh the advantage 
of having offices in quiet areas, methods of noise exclusion should 
be applied. Double windows and special ventilation have proved 
to be effective. Ventilation can take the form of full air-condition- 
ing, or a system of ducts, extraction fans and grating ventilators. 
In this case windows need never be opened except for cleaning. 
An alternative is the fitting of quarter-inch plate-glass in windows. 


Structure 


From the point of view of working conditions the ideal archi- 
tectural solution would be a strictly functional building. Further- 
more, it is now agreed that a great deal of beauty can be present 
in a building whose structure has been frankly dictated by the 
use for which it is intended. 

There remains, of course, the difficulty of harmonising the 
appearance of a modern office building with an architectural environ- 
ment designed, for instance, in Georgian and Victorian style. 
That is the problem of Whitehall. “ We plaster our facades with 
pilasters and classical orders” says a writer in this connection, 
“compelling the clerks on the upper stories to climb on chairs 
every time they want to look out of the window.” 
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A most important consideration in designing the structure of 
office buildings is the availability of natural lighting. In monu- 
mental buildings in Whitehall and elsewhere, built before 1918, 
the provision for this need leaves much to be desired and conditions 
are extremely depressing. Adequate lighting is an essential of all 
clerical accommodation ; if offices have to be built so as to conform 
to architectural features of the neighbourhood, it may be found 
possible to give good light by constructing shallow rooms with 
large windows. 


Interior Planning 


During the last 25 years enlightened employers have tended 
to adopt the principle of the “ open ” office, and to secure elasticity 
of interior division through the use of movable partitions. This 
tendency is likely to persist. The splitting up of a clerical section 
and its distribution over a number of small rooms has some disad- 
vantages, and it is contended that the housing of a unit in one room 
tends to increase its efficiency. To do this, rooms of different 
sizes are needed. Moreover staff sections do not remain unchanged ; 
they shrink and grow; the nature of their work may be modified 
and they may need different equipment. 

Since, therefore, the sections are elastic, architects must render 
the arrangements for dividing up the staff elastic. They do this 
by erecting a building composed, on each floor, of standard units of 
space, each with its own natural and artificial lighting and other 
services. They then provide standard movable partitions by which 
any desired number of these units may be formed into one room. 
It was found in one building that when it was erected the whole 
area on each side of the corridors was left as one large open space, 
25 feet deep, and consisting of units 12 feet wide, each with its own 
large window. These open spaces, if not subdivided, could seat 
several hundred persons. But each could be and often was sub- 
divided into smaller rooms, 25 feet deep and some multiple of 12 
feet wide, by the use of movable wood-and-glass partitions of which 
an ample supply was kept. 

In old Crown buildings divisions between rooms are permanent 
and “unit spaces” are never found. The rooms were probably 
designed originally to give accommodation suited to the layout of 
the work of the office, but with the passage of time the size of the 
sections increased considerably. As a result the staff had to be 
scattered in a number of small rooms, sometimes on widely separated 
floors, which led to much inconvenience and waste. 

The “ open-office principle ” is, therefore, endorsed with regard 
to the Civil Service. The staff of any one section, which may, of 
course, comprise several subsections, should occupy the same room, 
provided the number of persons in the section does not exceed about 
50. The open-office principle is also applicable to large routine 
clerical staffs whose work has been so standardised that mass pro- 
duction methods are appropriate and rapid communication is 
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essential. In one commercial concern examined, up to 200 persons 
were housed in one room, but the staff was organised into self- 
contained units varying from 3 to 30 persons. In other concerns 
the number in any room was between 30 and 50. While one well- 
known concern put 30 as the upper limit, a psychologist thought it 
might even rise to 40. Of course, the number of persons who will 
form a homogeneous group with group feeling and action will 
obviously depend on psychological and social factors. 

On the whole, unit widths of about 12 ft. are considered to be 
very suitable. As regards depth, about 20 ft. is convenient. Thus 
a unit area might be 12 ft. x 20 ft., or 240 sq. ft., to seat four people 
allowing 60 sq. ft. per person. With rooms about 12 ft. high a 
depth of 20 ft. is near the limit if all parts of the room are to obtain 
adequate natural lighting. If the depth were less than 20 ft. and 
the office were long, the result might be tunnel-like and a room 
20 ft. deep seating 40 people would be 120 ft. long. 

The case for functional buildings is made even stronger by listing 
some of the drawbacks of non-standard offices. Where staffs are 
scattered over many small rooms, efficiency suffers ; the chief clerk 
cannot supervise properly from his separate room, and time is lost 
through traffic of people and files from room to room. Heating 
and ventilation are also a serious difficulty in such offices. Heating 
is provided frequently by coal fires, which roast those near them 
and leave those who are far away to freeze. Draughts are the sub- 
ject of bitter complaint by the staff. Natural light is frequently 
unsuitable and artificial lighting inferior to the lighting in standard 
offices. Lavatory accommodation is sometimes very bad ; it is apt 
to be difficult of access, out of date and inadequate. 

A feature of old buildings is the housing of staffs on sub-ground- 
floors (on a floor between the ground floor and the basement). The 
official statement on this point says that sub-ground-floors “ are 
regarded as reasonably satisfactory for clerical staff except where 
the natural lighting is bad ”. This view is regarded as unacceptable 
and it is recommended that the use of accommodation below ground 
level should be given up as soon as practicable. 

Another feature of old buildings is the lack of proper provision 
for a messengers’ room. In some cases this was found to be merely 
an enclosure of dwarf proportions in a corridor. It is considered 
that messengers should have the same amenities as other staff as 
far as floor space, natural lighting, heating and ventilation are 
concerned. 

There is also scope for improvement in reception and waiting 
arrangements for callers in both headquarters and local offices. 
There is a difference in the standard of accommodation used for 
receiving members of the public who are customers and that used 
for receiving those who are applicants. The Post Office applies a 
developed sales technique ; a citizen who wishes to install a tele- 
phone is received in an atmosphere of comfort. But local offices 
dealing with the public as applicants for jobs, pensions or assistance 
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show few signs of attempting to put callers at their ease. If a waiting- 
room is provided at all it is as a general rule completely bare of 
furniture except for a few wooden chairs or benches ; the sole mural 
decoration is frequently an admonishment to refrain from spitting. 
A further defect is the lack of privacy during the interview which, 
combined with the lack of comfort, is an added humiliation to people 
who at the best of times dislike discussing their private affairs with 
complete strangers. It might be possible in those offices to construct 
some small, suitably equipped interview cubicles. Several designs 
were seen and they seem to be more practical than separate interview 
rooms. 


Communications 


A satisfactory lift service in a large government office requires 
that the lifts should be grouped in batteries (preferably near the 
entrance of the building) of sufficient capacity to avoid delays at 
hours of peak traffic ; that they should be reliable and reasonably 
speedy ; and that attendants should be alert, helpful and courteous. 
In large owner-occupied buildings there are passenger lifts with 
speeds of 400 to 500 feet per minute. In old Crown buildings, 
however, lifts were found to be antiquated, slow, insufficient and 
unreliable. 

Pneumatic conveyor tubes for quick transmission of papers from 
room to room within a building were found in six government head- 
quarters offices. According to a commercial firm’s statement, the 
installation cost of a pneumatic tube was £4,000 but it reduced the 


average time of transit of papers from 30 minutes to 2% minutes. 
If such tubes are provided for when the office structure is planned, 
they need not interfere with the flexibility of division of office space. 


Floor Space per Person 


According to information received from progressive outside 
concerns the standard floor area per person varies from as little as 
45 sq. ft. to as much as 100 sq. ft. The normal area might reasonably 
be put at 60 sq. ft. for clerical staff and at 40 sq. ft. for typists, if 
the space occupied by filing cabinets is small. These figures should 
be increased where interviews are held in the working space, and 
should be varied as necessary to suit individual rooms, or if ventila- 
tion is not adequate. 


LIGHTING AND DECORATION 


The importance of good lighting cannot be overestimated since 
poor illumination affects general health and reduces output. There 
is a lower limit of light intensity below which the eye cannot see 
efficiently ; and it is not possible to focus accurately in light of 
quickly varying intensities. 
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From the health point of view, inadequate lighting causes 
eye-strain, headaches, fatigue and irritability. It is also of importance 
that in cities relatively few of the sun’s ultra-violet rays reach the 
windows in buildings, and those that do cannot penetrate ordinary 
window glass. Although the Ministry of Labour’s Departmental 
Committee on Lighting stated that it had been unable to find any 
evidence that prolonged working under artificial light had any 
detrimental effects on health, they qualified this remark by saying 
that such effects might manifest themselves at a later stage. 

The question of illumination should not be studied only in order 
to decrease the volume of complaints but should be approached 
from the point of view of increased efficiency and welfare. 

Intensity of illumination can be measured exactly. The unit 
employed is the foot-candle (f.c.), which is the intensity of illumina- 
tion produced by a light source of one candle-power falling perpen- 
dicularly on a surface one foot away. In bright sunny weather, 
illumination outdoors is about 10,000 f.c. and, even if the sky is 
overcast, it does not fall below about 500 f.c. for many hours of 
the day. 

Although no reliable investigations have been carried out with 
regard to clerical work, experiments in connection with manual 
work have shown that when the intensity of illumination is increased 
above the meagre values commonly found in use, the rate of produc- 
tion improves. Improvement is fairly rapid in the range from 5 to 
20 f.c., and is slower from 20 to 40 f.c. It may amount to as much 
as 10-25 per cent. over the range from 5 to 40 f.c. 


Natural Lighting 


For good natural lighting, the depth of a room lighted on one 
side only should not exceed one and three-quarter times its height, 
while the depth of a room lighted from opposite sides should not 
exceed four times its height. 

Unless conditions in the open produce an illumination of at 
least 500 f.c., reasonable daylight for work indoors will generally 
not be available. A good deal of experimental work has been carried 
out to determine the fraction of available light which can reach 
a given point with different positions and dimensions of windows ; 
and on the transmission factor of the material of which windows 
are composed, on the degree of obscuration of outlook, and on 
the internal decoration of the room. 

Light reaching a point from the upper part of a window is more 
effective than light coming from the lower part. The brightness of 
a neighbouring wall is seldom more than 10-20 per cent. of the sky 
brightness, and an interior point which has no direct view of any 
part of the sky is usually badly lighted. 

Lighting at central parts of the room can be improved by the 
use of ribbed prismatic glass and pebbled glass, which have the 
effect of bending the light rays falling on the window. This is not 
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recommended, however, because inability to see through the glass 
is depressing for the occupants of the room and maintenance cost 
is heavy. 

The intensity of natural lighting in a room is affected by the 
reflection factors of the colours used for the decoration of walls 
and ceilings. In a room with a high ceiling, lighting is improved by 
continuing the colour of the ceiling some way down the walls. As 
a rule the most satisfactory colour for ceilings is light green. For 
walls, tones of buff are recommended. 

The necessity for regular and frequent maintenance is generally 
recognised. Depreciation in effective natural lighting indoors 
amounts in a relatively short time to as much as 50 per cent. In 
town conditions, it is fairly rapid during the first three months 
after windows have been cleaned. Prismatic ribbed glass and 
pebbled glass need greater attention in this respect than polished 
glass. 


Artificial Lighting 


Poor natural light should be supplemented by fluorescent 
lighting. The advantage of such lighting is its nearness in colour 
to ordinary daylight. 

Expert opinion confirms the following recommended standards 
of artificial lighting intensity, namely : 10 f.c. (and never less than 
8 f.c.) for all clerical work ; higher intensities for very close clerical 
work, such as typing, drawing, etc. ; and from 2 to 4 f.c. for corridors. 
The averages “ aimed at” by official standards are about half as 
high as the recommended standards and are below obligatory 
factory standards. 

Apart from the intensity of illumination, the quality of lighting 
should not be adversely affected by glare or shadow. Where there 
is glare, the eye is under constant strain. The pupil is contracted 
and full advantage cannot be taken of the available illumination ; 
reactions in the retina also reduce the sensitivity of the eye. Direct 
glare arises usually from exposed light sources—the intrinsic bright- 
ness of a 100-watt tungsten lamp is approximately 50 candles pei 
square inch in its lower zone. It can also arise, however, from 
relatively low brightness sources if they are within the field of vision 
for a lengthy period. Large numbers of direct-lighting fittings 
placed at a relatively low height also become trying after several] 
hours. 

It is important that there should be sufficient reflected light 
from the ceiling. With direct lighting mounted at a low level, no 
direct light reaches the upper part of a room, which is thus left 
unduly dark. 

At the working plane it is often found that shadows are cast, 
for instance, when writing. This is caused by incorrect mounting 
and spacing of lighting units. As regards shadow prevention, fluo- 
rescent lighting correctly installed leaves little to be desired. 
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For small rooms occupied by one person, the lamp recommended 
consists of a 100-watt coiled-coil pearl bulb, mounted in an inverted 
opal reflector-diffuser throwing a beam of light on the ceiling, and 
shaded by a large double semi-opaque shade, the inner surface of 
which has a high reflection factor. 

The need for general maintenance cannot be too highly stressed. 
Any fall in the reflection factors of walls and ceilings by reason of 
infrequent attention to paint or surface, or failure to replace worn- 
out lamps and to wash fittings, can depreciate the intensity of 
illumination by as much as 30 per cent. Periodical tests with photo- 
meters and the rectification of deficiencies are also essential. 


Decoration 


It is suggested that walls should be in light matt colours. As 
regards the colour of furniture, it was found that desks and tables, 
for instance, were covered with dark glossy material which is not 
considered to be good. The low reflection value causes loss of light 
as well as contrasts, which in turn are a source of glare. It is 
suggested, therefore, that experiments should be made in the replace- 
ment of such surfaces by materials of lighter matt colours. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION 


The main problem of heating and ventilation is to maintain a 
combination of comfortable temperature, humidity and air move- 
ment. In general terms, the desirable atmosphere has been de- 
scribed as cool rather than hot, dry rather than damp, and moving 
rather than still. It follows that no standards which are applicable 
in all localities can be fixed for these conditions unless they can all 
be artificially regulated at the same time, and perhaps not even 
then, because the basic physical processes of people vary in different 
parts of the world and acclimatisation plays an important part. 


Heating 


Heating may be local or central. Open coal fires, gas fires, 
electric fires, closed coal or coke-stoves, oil-stoves, gas-radiators and 
electric radiators belong to the former category, while the latter 
includes hot-air apparatus, low or high pressure hot-water pipes and 
radiators, hot-water or electric-panel heating, border heating and 
district heating. 

An open fire acts by radiation. It first warms the walls, floors, 
ceiling and articles in the room, and these in turn warm the air. 
The walls are, therefore, warmer than the air, which is a point in 
favour of open fires. However, such fires are suitable only for rooms 
seating one or two persons because of the difficulty in larger rooms 
of securing an even distribution of heat. 
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Central hot-water heating is found to be very satisfactory, 
especially if the radiators are placed under the windows. Windows 
cool the air coming into contact with cold glass panes ; the cold air 
then sinks and may cause local draughts even if the windows are 
shut. This can be avoided by placing radiators under the windows 
so that the cold air is immediately reheated. 

Panel heating is produced from panels embedded in walls or 
ceilings, or in both, and since the ceiling of one room is the floor of 
another, floors are warm and comfortable. It is, therefore, suggested 
that panel heating should be considered for new buildings. This 
type of heating enables the feet to be kept warmer than the head, 
which is an important consideration. 

In comparison with central heating, gas heating costs twice as 
much, oil heating four times as much, heating by electric panels 
nine times as much, and heating by electric fires twenty times as 
much. Since central hot-water heating is both efficient and the 
cheapest form of heating, the balance seems to be heavily in its 
favour. The gas-radiator is not recommended, as it is apt to give 
off fumes. 


Ventilation 


The object of good ventilation is to secure an adequate flow of 
air currents in such a way that the occupants of a room experience 
a sensation of constant freshness without draught. It is generally 
agreed that natural ventilation is the best. Estimates of research 
workers as to the desirable minimum flow have varied from 5 to 
50 cubic feet per minute per person, but the commonest figures 
proposed are between 15 and 20 cubic feet. The normally acceptable 
rate of air movement at ordinary room temperatures is between 
20 and 40 feet per minute. 

The problem of ventilation is how to arrange air inlets and 
outlets for any particular room so that sufficient fresh air is supplied 
and circulated, and yet so that draughts from upcast, downcast and 
cross air-currents are not noticeable. 

One of the solutions is air-conditioning, in which both fresh and 
recirculated air is drawn in, preheated, passed through a humidifier, 
cleaned, and finally heated to any required temperature and passed 
into the room. The advantage of this system is that any desired 
combination of temperature and humidity can be maintained in all 
weathers. 

In the United Kingdom, humidity presents no problem and the 
advantages of air-conditioning are normally outweighed by its 
disadvantages. Among these are the fact that the temperature 
is not continuously varied and that air currents are usually not 
sufficiently strong. Variations of temperature and air are healthy 
and stimulating, and office workers frequently prefer some degree 
of discomfort to the monotony of temperature and comparative air 
stagnation. 
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Where the ventilation in existing buildings is unsatisfactory, 
much can be done by using hopper openings and other special 
fittings, and by fitting or rearranging outlet and inlet gratings, ducts 
and fan ventilation—all of which are simpler and less expensive 
than any of the artificial ventilation systems. 

Sash windows are also efficient, provided that air can be intro- 
duced into rooms in the winter without opening the window. Altern- 
atively, it might be possible to design a hopper that would open 
as the top half of the window is drawn down. 

Modern offices are fitted with metal-frame casement windows 
which, for the sake of comfort, have independent fanlight openings 
over the main lights. They are fitted with solid cheeks, avoiding 
down draughts. On the whole these are the best available type of 
windows. 


EXTERNAL NOISE 


It has to be admitted that there is no accepted technique for the 
study of the effects of noise on desk workers. On the other hand, 
it cannot be denied that complaints about noise are frequent. 

Dr. A. H. Davis of the National Physical Laboratory is of the 
opinion that noise has some effect on working efficiency, but that 
adaptation occurs, though possibly at the cost of increased energy 
consumption. Another writer, Dr. May Smith, considers it is fair 
to say that diminution of noise will not result in any striking increase 
of output ; at the same time she feels it is worth while in the interest 
of general comfort and efficiency. Hopf, an American writer on 
office management, disagrees with the general belief that individuals 
can adjust themselves to noise and asserts that “long experience 
and observation in scores of offices” have led to the conclusion 
that the difference in output under noisy and reasonably quiet 
conditions amounts to about 10 per cent. 

It would be difficult to agree with Hopf’s estimate. It should be 
mentioned, however, that progressive business concerns have 
thought it worth while to spend money on the reduction and exclusion 
of noise; nor can it be denied that some workers are susceptible 
to noise. Even if the noise itself has no harmful effects, the fact that 
it is disagreeable to large numbers in itself constitutes a ground for 
amelioration. 

The main sources of external noise in government offices are 
traffic, road repairs and building operations. Where an office is on a 
main traffic route the best method of noise exclusion is the provision 
of double windows and special ventilation. In many cases external 
noise is reflected from ceilings. To remedy this, ceilings can be coated 
with acoustic plaster. 

Although a majority of government offices visited had at least 
one front in a noisy road, no precaution against external noise was 
taken in any of them, the only exceptions being certain important 
rooms which had double windows. But even in these rooms there 
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was no alternative ventilation, and the occupants had to choose 
between noise and air. 

On the whole, it can be said that exclusion of excessive noise 
makes for efficiency. It is essential, however, that any noise exclusion 
method involving closed windows should include special ventilation. 


LAVATORIES AND CLOAKROOMS 
Lavatories 

Section 7 of the Factories Act, 1937, requires that “ sufficient 
and suitable sanitary conveniences for the persons working in a 
factory shall be provided, maintained and kept clean, and effective 
provision shall be made for lighting the conveniences and, where 
persons of both sexes are, or are intended to be employed, such 
conveniences shall afford separate accommodation for persons of 
each sex ”. No similar regulations exist, however, for office premises. 

In large offices it is important that lavatory blocks should be 
readily accessible. In modern buildings the lavatory blocks on each 
floor are placed centrally, adjoining the lift shaft and staircase and 
facing into the light-well where there is one. 

Progress in design has gone a long way to reduce the noise caused 
by lavatory cisterns, but noise is still a cause of complaints. These 
can be removed by central grouping, with a wide corridor separating 
the lavatories from the working rooms. 

It was found in most commercial offices that sanitary conveniences 
and washing facilities were provided in the same room. In old 
government headquarters offices they are very often in separate 
parts of the building and this is not a satisfactory arrangement. 

The recommended heating standard for lavatories is 12.5° C. 
Good ventilation is also essential. The tendency in modern buildings 
is to have artificial ventilation by means of ducts and extractor 
fans. Where lavatories are situated centrally or one above the 
other, they can be served by one extractor fan at a moderate cost. 

Natural lighting is probably the best, but as lavatories are 
usually sited in the part of a building least useful from the working 
point of view, artificial lighting is generally required. It is suggested 
that during working hours lighting of 2 f.c. should be provided ; 
each cubicle should be separately lit, preferably by a light which is 
automatically switched on and off as the bolt on the door is fastened. 
It is also recommended that mirrors should be so arranged that 
light can come from behind rather than from in front of the mirror. 
Strip lighting specially designed for this purpose gives good results. 

In all the commercial offices that were visited, lavatories were 
tiled. Where tiling was not carried above dado level, the upper 
parts of the walls were finished with light-coloured washable paint 
of high quality. The floors were of terrazzo with rounded (hospital) 
corners to facilitate cleaning. 
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In old Crown buildings, on the other hand, the interior surface 
of lavatories is generally a drab grey paint or glazed bricks. There 
is room for considerable improvement by a fuller use of tiling and 
terrazzo flooring and by redecoration in light-coloured paint. The 
official standard provides for redecoration every ten years, but this 
interval is considered to be too long. 

In the Civil Service provision of hot water for washing is not 
recognised as a standard requirement. In future, this should be 
recognised as a standard requirement in all offices. It is also suggested 
that, when accommodation is installed or modernised, wash-hand 
basins should be reasonably deep and arranged back to back. 
American-type ever-clean captive-towel machines should be placed 
at the end of each row of basins. The provision of liquid soap in tin 
containers is probably more economical and certainly more con- 
venient than the arrangement under which each person has his 
own cake of soap. 

In women’s wash-rooms it is desirable that there should be wall 
mirrors with strip lighting, including one full-length mirror, a ledge 
for handbags under each mirror, as well as metal containers for 
waste paper and hair combings. There should also be slot machines 
containing sanitary towels, seat covers, aspirin tablets, etc., and one 
or two comfortable chairs for women who feel sick or faint. The 
provision of electric incinerators is also recommended. 


Drinking Water 


To encourage the drinking of water, an abundant supply of cool 
water should be within easy reach in a clean well-lit place. 

In commercial offices, modern bubble fountains tend to replace 
the old arrangement of water bottles and common or individual 
glasses. Water is drunk from the apex of a small jet which rises at 
an angle of about 45 degrees from a nozzle placed in such a way 
that it cannot come into contact with the user. Surplus water falls 
directly on to the outlet of the small white glazed bowl. 

In old government offices, drinking water is obtained from 
carafes in the working rooms or from taps in the lavatories. Bubble 
fountains are, however, being provided in new government buildings. 

The provision of bubble fountains for clerical staff in head- 
quarters offices has so many advantages over the old-fashioned 
earafes and tumblers that it is suggested that such fountains should 
be provided generally and as soon as possible. They would be best 
placed in alcoves in the corridors and if they are installed in lavatories 
they should be well away from wash-basins, etc. 


Cloakrooms 


The normal system in clerical offices is for hats and coats to be 
hung in working rooms ; lockers are only required to be provided 
in the case of rooms accommodating 25 persons or more. 
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On the question of locker rooms, opinion in the Study Group 
was divided. A majority favoured the provision of separate cloak- 
rooms on each floor adjacent to the lavatory blocks for all except 
the occupants of small rooms ; these cloakrooms should be equipped 
with individual lockers of adequate size and with facilities for 
drying wet clothes. 

A minority were in favour of keeping outdoor clothes in the 
working rooms, either on pegs, or in lockers where there is a demand 
for them or where, by reference to the present standard, the numbers 
justify their provision. 

Where pegs are used it is recommended that the distance between 
them should be not less than 18 inches. 


FILING AND STORAGE 


In six modern commercial offices that were visited, current 
files were kept inside the working rooms in cabinets or presses. 
In a local government building they were kept in open racks, which 
gave an untidy appearance to the office and precluded a high standard 
of cleanliness. In central government offices filing equipment and 
accommodation varied. 

Whether files should be kept inside working rooms or in separate 
filing-rooms is a matter of departmental organisation, but where 
it is necessary to retain files in working rooms they should be kept 
in steel presses or cabinets which harmonise with the rest of the 
office furniture and the general scheme of decoration. 

In a well-planned office, steel presses or cabinets would be the 
most suitable equipment for separate filing-rooms. It would also 
be advantageous if the messengers’ lobby were either part of the 
filing-room or close at hand and if the room were situated near the 
lifts. 

If open racks of steel or wood are fitted, the gangways should 
be about 3 ft.6in. wide. Since files kept on floors get very dirty, 
are not easily accessible, and prevent proper cleaning of the floor, 
the lower portion of the racking, up to about 18 in., should be left 
clear. The space above 6 ft. should not be used for current files. 
The use of movable rests is recommended. 

It was found that filing-rooms tend to be neglected. Daily 
dusting and weekly washing of floors is advocated. Where constant 
examination of files is in progress, accommodation up to normal 
office standards should be provided for clerks engaged on this work. 
It is also advisable for both fittings and files to be cleaned regularly 
with a vacuum cleaner. 


FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 
Chairs 


Posture depends on anatomical, muscular, nervous and psycho- 
logical factors. Among normal people a variation in the lumbo- 
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sacral angle of the spinal column of from 30 to 80 degrees is found. 
It would therefore be difficult to define any sitting position as abso- 
lutely “ correct ” and this is why the objective should be comfort 
for each individual. 

Chairs with arms are suitable for persons who have to study 
papers, while clerical workers should be provided with armless 
chairs. There does not seem to be a very strong case for the supply 
of adjustable chairs to normal clerical workers ; the new tubular 
steel chairs are comfortable and are liked. Adjustable chairs are 
recommended however for typists and, where necessary, for persons 
of exceptional physique. It is always important to ensure ample 
width so as to avoid numbing of the thighs. 

Experiments with high desks and high chairs might prove 
interesting. Groups of clerical workers could be chosen, especially 
from young people who are tied to their desks all day and whose 
work does not involve consulting other members of the staff or 
files. It is suggested that the chairs provided should have a back- 
rest and a suitable foot-rest. The workers could then obtain a change 
of posture from sitting to standing. Several groups might be given 
alternate periods at high desks and at ordinary desks, and kept 
under observation as to sitting habits. Their opinion as to relative 
comfort might also be sought. 

Staff supervisors should ensure that workers are comfortable 
in their chairs and should report cases where an obviously abnormal 
posture is maintained for appreciably long periods. Otherwise 
funds spent on scientifically designed chairs might be wasted. 

Foot-rests should be supplied where they would add to comfort, 
(for example, in the case of short-legged people). They should be 
sloping, and their area not less than 15 in. by 12 in. so as to allow 
movement of the feet. Where adjustable chairs are supplied, 
foot-rests should not be necessary. 


Tables 


The best form is undoubtedly the pedestal or half-pedestal desk, 
which is widely used in modern commercial offices. Alternatively, 
a simple 5 ft. by 3 ft. table without middle drawers is recommended. 

Sufficient clearance (about 6 to 8 in.) should be allowed between 
thighs and tables. This not only makes for comfort but also saves 
clothes from becoming shiny where they rub against the table. 
This often happens where tables have a middle drawer. 

In large open commercial offices rows of dwarf cupboards were 
noticed. They were placed between each double row of desks, 
immediately behind each clerk, and gave some appearance of privacy 
for each group. At the same time they provided suitable accom- 
modation for supplies and helped to keep tables clear. 

A more liberal use of spaced trays would also promote tidiness 
and efficiency. In some cases specially designed desks should have 
fittings for papers and books. Generally speaking, however, itis 
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preferable for table tops to be kept clear and for stationery, etc., 
to be kept in drawers, while files and books should be stored in 


accessible cupboards. 


Telephones 


The report suggests that Post Office experts should be consulted 
in connection with the planning of extensions.“ Candlestick ” 
telephones in government offices should be replaced by hand micro- 
phones, and the use of a single extension number for two or more 
instruments in the same room should be avoided. Telephone bells 
and buzzers should be toned down where this has not already been 
done. The use of a code of signals is not recommended as it disturbs 
everyone to whom it may apply each time the bell rings. 


INTERNAL NOISE AND DISTURBANCES 


The problem of internal noise is sometimes serious, particularly 
in medium-sized open offices, and deserves attention and experi- 
ment. 

From the point of view of noise prevention, wooden partitions 
(sometimes double) were found to be preferable to metal ones. 
Part-high partitions seen in some offices were not considered desirable 
because noise travels over the top; moreover, they make heating 
and ventilation difficult. 

In planning the seating in open offices, provision should be made 
for wide gangways of about 5 ft., and for sufficient space for free 
movement between rows of desks. Rubber or cork floor-covering 
should be supplied for main gangways in open offices as well as for 
noisy corridors. 

Experiments might be made in the treatment of ceilings of noisy 
open offices and of typists’ and machine rooms with acoustic material. 
The sound absorption coefficients of various materials are known 
and some are guaranteed fireproof. 

Typists’ supervisors who do no typing themselves but sit in the 
same room with typists tend to find the noise trying. It might be 
possible in some cases to seat them in cubicles constructed of sound- 
absorbent material with glass-plate panels overlooking the rooms. 

Where public counters are situated in working typing-rooms they 
should, if possible, be screened off from the main body of workers. 
Main traffic doors into open offices should always be fitted with 
silent self-closing devices. The use of silencers for chair legs might 
well be extended. The type to be adopted for general use would be a 
matter for experiment. The tubular steel chairs, however, do not 
need them. 

Machines and typewriters should be examined periodically for 
noisy defects, and to see whether sound-absorbing insulating pads 
should be renewed. 
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On the whole it can be said that a great deal of internal noise 
can be avoided by the staff themselves and in this connection educa- 
tion is essential. The subject could be dealt with at the training stage. 
Afterwards, staff supervisors should continue the good work of 
educating those who fall short—in this as in other ways—of the 
requisite standard of behaviour. 


CANTEENS 


General 


Up to the outbreak of the last war the Government encouraged 
but did not enforce the provision by employers of canteens for 
industrial workers. During the war, however, the Government 
encouraged and in some cases enforced the extension of communal 
feeding to all sections of the working community and to school- 
children. 

Between 1922 and 1939 canteen facilities for civil servants were 
provided if accommodation could be found, but they were not 
regarded as essential and could be withdrawn at any time if the 
accommodation was needed for other purposes. There was no 
attempt to make uniform provisions as between different government 
departments, or as between civil servants employed in different 
types of offices. Lately, however, the practice has been modified in 
the direction of more generous provision of canteen accommodation. 

In this connection, it should be pointed out that a canteen is 
part of the working environment and, unless the employer is satisfied 
that his employees can obtain elsewhere as good and as cheap a hot 
midday meal as they can obtain in a canteen, and in as much comfort 
with as little waste of time, it is good business for him to provide 
one. The same argument applies as in the case of providing other 
good working conditions. 

There is a close connection between good feeding and good health. 
Pre-war research disclosed widespread malnutrition, due to ignorance 
rather than poverty. ‘t should therefore be the deliberate policy of 
departmental canteen managements to concentrate on food values 
and nutrition while at the same time studying their clientéle and its 
special needs (for example, juveniles, lower-paid grades, etc.). 

Long-term policy as regards canteens should be as progressive 
in government offices as in the offices of good “ outside ” employers. 
This means that catering facilities would have to be regarded as 
normal amenities in government offices ; that building programmes 
would assume that canteen accommodation would be provided as a 
matter of course for large offices ; and that for groups of small offices 
a joint canteen would be provided where practicable, if necessary in 
separate premises acquired for the purpose. 

The organisation of a canteen service and the management of 
canteens is of course a matter for administrative, dietetic, engineering 
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and financial experts. All could be supplied by a central organisation, 
which could give the benefit of experience, buy centrally, arrange 
equality of prices and service, and help in emergencies. The staff who 
are the customers should have a voice in the general direction of 
the canteen service and also in the running of individual canteens. 

The report therefore suggests that a Civil Service Catering 
Council should be set up. Its members should be drawn from repre- 
sentatives of the official side (nominated by the Treasury, which 
would also appoint the chairman) and of the staff side nominated 
by the Staff Side of the National Whitley Council, and could also 
include members of departmental canteen committees. Its mem- 
bership should not exceed nine. In addition, there would be a con- 
troller (who would be on the staff of the Treasury) with expert staff 
and local committees. 


OTHER AMENITIES 


Rest Rooms and Sick Rooms 


Rest rooms and sick rooms have proved their usefulness and 
should be provided in government buildings. General standards 
applicable to the whole service should be laid down and made more 
generous than is the case at present in most departments. 

Rest rooms should be pleasantly decorated and attractively 
furnished, and kept open for both men and women. A sick room 
for those suffering from sudden illness or minor ailments should be 
available in all government offices. In a small branch office this 
cannot take the same form as in a large government headquarters, 
but no office should be without its first-aid box and at least an 
extensible chair or couch. 


Recreation 


Indoor recreation and outdoor sport within the Civil Service 
should be encouraged. The wartime provision of a common-room 
where table tennis, darts, etc., could be played should be continued 
and extended. This is best located near the canteen and rest room, 
thus providing a suite of rooms away from working rooms which 
would be in the nature of a social club. 

While it is desirable for the staff to hold the initiative in the 
matter of sports facilities, it would be of great help if the movement 
could be assisted and encouraged. Inter-service matches encourage 
good relations between the Fighting Services and the Civil Service, 
and interdepartmental matches help to break down barriers between 
departments. Sport within a department helps a great deal in 
developing team spirit and in breaking down grade-to-grade 
distinctions. 
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The activities of the Civil Service Sports Council should be 
extended to all provincial towns where there are sufficient civil 
servants to make organised sport a possibility. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions of the Study Group may be summarised as a 
recommendation that good working conditions should be provided 
for civil servants as a matter of policy, and for two main reasons. 
Firstly, a desire for better conditions is widespread among all staffs, 
and that desire should be met by the Government as employer on 
the same broad grounds of social advantage as those that are inspiring 
so much work now being done in connection with town planning, 
community centres, nurs“ry schools, education, medical services, 
housing, etc. Secondly, good working conditions yield dividends 
in higher output and improved quality of work. 




















STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows: 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; consumer price indices. 
Two-monthly : January, March, etc. : Wages and hours of work, general 
level ; 
February, April, etc. : Wages and hours of work in manu- 
facturing. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show— 
I. Number of wnemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Indices of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Indices of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(6) Indices of total hours worked in manufacturing employment. 


Changes in the Tables 
Table III (a). 


Chile. The series has been discontinued as additional information received 
shows that the data used for the computation of the indices were not com- 
parable from one quarter to another. 


Consumer Price Indices 
The table presents general consumer price indices usually covering the 


main groups of expenditure (food, fuel and light, clothing, rent, and mis- 
cellaneous) ; and also the corresponding indices for the food group only. 


Wages 


‘The table in this issue shows wages in manufacturing, giving earnings 
per hour, day, week or month. 























STATISTICS 


Hours of Work 


The table in this issue shows hours of work per week in manufacturing. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


- = inapplicable or figures not available. 
+» = not yet received. 
* = provisional. 
— = nil or negligible. 
¥ = revised since previous issue. 
© = represented by a few branches only. 
° = relates to men only (wages tables). 

A line placed between two figures in a column indicates that the figures 
above and below it are not strictly comparable or that a new series 
begins below the line (see footnotes). 

Bold type: index number (100) in base year. 

Italics : index numbers based on another year than 1937. 





The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 


Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables 7, 8, 11, 14 and 18 of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1949-50 ; index 
numbers of the groups fuel and light, clothing, and rent, covered by the consumer 
prices indices, are given in table 23 B. 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. LXV, No. 1, January 1952, pp. 106-16). 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AFRICA | AMERICA 
Southern Union of 
eed Rhodesia South Africa Canada 
Vv (B) vB) _—i{ Il 
% % 
1937 ° 4510 406 000 1 9.11 ° ‘ 
1946 e 390 143 000 3.0 96 760 4.5 
1947 253 0 266 98 000 2.0 68 254 3.0 
1948 280 12 173 103 000 2.1 88 909 3.6 
1949 245 15 138 137 000 2.7 135 624 5.4 
1950 244 16 282 168 000 3.3 190 643 6.2 
1950: Dec. 258 10 818 ° ° 1901012) 6.8 
1951: Jan. 249 11 644 . as e 247 6002/ 8.8 
Feb. 216 11 201 ° ° 243 8002; 8.7 
Mar. 234 10 864 172 000 3.3 226 4702) 8.0 
Apr. 205 10 839 : ° 136 848 5.0 
May 196 10 619 ‘ ° 88 900 3.2 
June 195 10 065 85 000 1.6 86 523 3.1 
July 226 9 445 e ° 83 889 3.0 
Aug. 201 9 093 78 000 1.4 80 871 2.8 
Sep. 177 9 368 ° ° 83 140 2.9 
Oct. 167 9 253 ° 99 800 aa 
Nov. —e 9 740 100 000 1.9 153 700* 
Dec. Seb st ; : mais 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) ‘ 5 141 (1950) 2 667 (VI-1950) 
America (concl.) ASIA 
Date United States Chile | Puerto Rico || “sion of, Ceylon India | Israel 4 
I V (B) I v(A)| v(B)| via) | ve) 
% % 
1937 7 700 0001) 14.31 2315 ° . ‘ é . 
1946 2 270 000 3.9 | 3 433 80 0005) 12.05 29 182 ° 1870 
1947 2 142 000 3.6 | 3 700 76 000 | 11.0 || 3 116%) 832 995 a" 2772 
1948 2 064 000 8.4 | 3 203 71 000 | 10.3 || 2614 | 53513) 224900; 13207 
1949 8 395 000 5.5 | 3 445 79 000 | 11.3 844 | 68 358) 293043 6351 
1950 3 142 000 5.0 | 2937 | 114000 | 14.8 || 1331 | 68 471/ 314336 | 5908 
1950: Dec. 2 229 000 8.6 | 2329 | 150 000 | 18.9 || 1 881 | 65 122| 330743 6977 
1951: Jan. 2503 000 4.1 | 2466 | 161 000 | 20.5 || 1 908 | 64500| 345159 | 6538 
Feb. 2 407 000 3.9 | 2418 | 126000 | 15.8 || 1 858 | 63 743| 343 748 | 7950 
Mar. 2 147 000 3.4 | 2 754 98 000 | 12.4 || 2618 | 60953) 337092; 4980 
Apr. 1 744 000 2.8 | 2761 95 000 | 12.1 || 2654 | 58 534) 331372) 5053 
May 1 609 000 2.6 | 2 624 94 000 | 12.1 || 2 729 | 56016| 328837! 6073 
June 1 980 000 3.1 | 2644 | 103 000 | 13.1 || 2 769 | 54999) 330369) 5 765 
July 1 856 000 2.9 | 2484 “ oles ou 54510| 343 730 | 5597 
Aug. 1 578 000 2.5 | 2417 ° nme 54 458; 358 814; 5615 
Sep. 1 606 000 2.5 | 2 450 oii 354 186 | 5 384 
Oct. 1 616 000 2.5 one eee 331192 | 6037 
Nov. 1 828 000 2.9 a * 327 660 nn 
Dec. 1 674 000 2.7 ‘ ace 
Persons cov. K 
(thousands) 63 099 (1950) ° 770 (1950) e - ° ° 











I. Labour force sample surveys. 


II. Compulsory unemplo 
Unemployment relie 


Ill. 


IV. Trade union returns. 


1 Official estimate. 
*Daily average during the month. 





Vv. 
ent insurance statistics. V (A) 
statistics. 


Vv (B) 


June-Dec. 


Employment office statistics. 
Applicants for work registered. 


Unemployed registered. 


2 Includes claimants for supplementary benefits. 
5 Mar.-Dec. 


3 Rangoon. 
7? Jan.-Mar., July-Dec. 











STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 

























































































I Asta (concl.) Europe 
Date I Japan Pakistan Austria Belgium 
I I Vv (A) v (B)? I 
% % % 
1937 295 443 2 | 3.72 ° 820 961 e 125 9293] 13.8 
1946 15903184 | 5.44 ‘ 74 105 ° 67 292 4.5 
1947 1.15 . 31 737 1.7 67 560 3.5 
1948 242 000 0.7 77 983 409 2.3 129 203 6.4 
1949 878 000 1.0 70 996 91 238 4.6 234 896 11.7 
1950 436 000 1.2 96 439 124 850 6.2 221 733 11.1 
1950: Dec. 340 000 1.0 82 029 182 780 9.0 301 630 14.7 
1951: Jan. 370 000 1.1 93 707 219150 | 108 240 837 118 
Feb. 370 000 1.1 89 867 199 012 9.9 203 359 9.9 
Mar. 410 000 1.2 602 9 622 7.9 185 801 9.1 
Apr. 390 000 1.1 93 988 117 759 5.8 187 052 9.1 
May 350 000 0.9 97 210 4.8 8.9 
June 340 000 0.9 96 251 79 613 3.9 190 698 9.3 
July 390 000 1.0 100 180 73 114 3.6 1 9.8 
Aug. 350 000 0.9 113 690 69 392 3.4 199 190 9.7 
Sep. 310 000 0.8 116 008 66 970 3.3 193 528 9.5 
Oct. 470 000 1.2 | 114847 70 743°| 3.4 197 135 9.6 
Nov. inal por 118 638 91 677* ad pes an 
Dec. ae wis a 
Persons cov. sa, 
(thousands) 36 160 (1950) ° 2010 (1950) | 2047 (VI-1950) 
Europe (cont.) 
Date Denmark Finland France Germany (Fed. Rep.) 
6 V (B) III | VWi(A) Vv (B) 7 
% % 
1937 95630 | 21.7 8695 %| 354554 379 994 > ‘ 
1946 51 636 8.9 15 663 56 633 . 
1947 51 998 8.9 ae 7 389 45 777 595 242 ® . 
1948 51 644 8.7 3 473 16 737 77 803 858 43 
1949 59 041 9.6 25 683 39 748 131 062 1 262 997 8.5 
1950 54 829 8.7 19 194 52 355 152 891 1 10.2 
1950: Dec. 128 673 19.9 11 086 49 271 151 254 1 689 989 10.7 
1951: Jan. 98 725 15.3 14 797 582 164 050 1 821 253 . 
Feb. 94 506 14.6 17 118 56 698 159 462 1 662 462 ° 
Mar. 94 659 14.6 16 534 986 144 877 1 566 744 9.9 
Apr. 42 609 6.6 10 454 134 140 387 1 446 131 ° 
May 29 962 4.6 3 373 45 215 122 956 1 386 916 ° 
June 26 017 4.0 — 38 813 104 593 1 325 847 8.3 
July 35 936 5.5 a= 32 989 1 292 058 e 
Aug. 569 5.9 — 81 140 90 675 1 259 311 ° 
Sep. 38 593 6.0 45 28 577 93 158 1 234 979 7.7 
Oct. 44 357 6.8 174 27 341 101 768 1 213 936 ° 
Nov. 75 049 11.5 1 392 80 250 112 400 1 306 596 ‘ 
Dec. 137 351* | 21.0 a0 oun odds 1 653 553 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 634 (1950) ; : ; 15 491 (1950) 


























For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 252. 
1 Prior to 1947, applicants for work registered. 


unemployment insurance statistics. 
returns of unemployed members. 


* Census of 26 Apr. 


7 Figures po to Sep. 1948 included all unem 


persons available for work under Order No. 


actually seeking work or not. 





8 Applicants for work 





2 Official estimate. 


5 Oct. 


of the Allied Control Authority, w 
tered. 


* Trade unio 


* Voluntary 


n fund 


Rrether 


® Mar.-Dec. 




























































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ( cont. ) 
Europe (cont.) 
Date Ireland Italy Luxembourg | Netherlands 
II V (A) V (B) III Vv (B) 
% 
1937 . 4 81 780 874 000 18 
1946 35 067 10.6 59 726 1 324 000 21" 88 742 
1947 266 9.3 55 623 1 620 000 50 45 889 
1948 35 129 9.4 61 203 1 791 8001 17 42 422 
1949 34 906 9.0 60 606 1 672 708 20° 62 335 
1950 30 347 7.6 58 415 1 614 940 38 79 071 
1950: Dee. 28 164 6.9 55 348 1 822 643 77 106 121 
1951: Jan. 36 677 8.8 65 512 1 867 818 142 114 966 
Feb. 35 479 8.5 63 453 1774 712 32 103 303 
Mar. 33 101 7.9 58 721 1 593 957 23 90 508 
Apr. 32 270 7.7 58 000 1 676 339 ie 81 450 
May 29 274 7.0 50 738 1 707 876 69 103 
June 25 510 6.1 37 286 1 696 076 60 980 
July 25 174 6.0 36 355 1 679 910 67 585 
Aug. 25 831 6.2 37 192 1 670 220 78 714 
Sep. 26 045 6.2 38 606 a 78 529 
Oct. 28 170 6.7 41 296 93 300 
Nov. 34 312 8.2 58 821 ef 
Dec. 33 030 7.9 59 459 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 407 (1950) P ‘ . é 
Europe (cont.) 
Date Norway Portugal Saar | Spain Sweden 
V (B) Vv (B) 2 | vB) | IV 
% % é 
1937 298813] . 17 158 " 7 _ 67 351 10.8 
1946 122465) 2.05 2387 ‘ : 178 165 27 554 6 3.2 6 
1947 85145/ 1.25 1799 ‘ 138 771 24 446 2.8 
1948 9 026 1.3 1494 | 66407 2.57 117020 25 747 2.8 
1949 7715 1.0 1586 | 6070| 2.2 | 160056 26 116 2.7 
1950 8 972 <s iis 6 343 | 2.2 | 166 182 22 124 2.2 
1950: Dec. 14 565 5111] 1.8 | 175827 36 356 3.6 
1951: Jan. 21 227 5602 | 1.9 | 178828 27 050 2.7 
Feb. 20 951 5015 | 1.7 | 184568 24 312 2.4 
Mar. 22 543 4614/ 1.6 | 167871 29 746 2.9 
Apr. 17 034 4587 | 1.6 | 160272 17 512 1.7 
May 6 386 4239 1.4 | 154 220 11 810 1.1 
June 3515 3707 | 1.3 | 134935 11 894 1.1 
July 2 478 3899 | 1.3 | 126797 14 740 1.4 
Aug. 3 482 4113} 1.4 | 128949 11 934 1.1 
Sep. 4617 3883 | 1.3 | 126306 9 650 09 
Oct. 6 313 3875 | 1.3 | 125 109 9315*; 0.9* 
Nov. 10 099 3761 | 1.3 ey es <i 
Dec. a ve aa bi 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) . . 282 (1950) " 999 (1950) 


























For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 252. 


1 Jan.-June. 


4 Dec. 


agricultural workers. 


2 Labour registration statistics. 
5 Excl. Finnmark and evacuated communes in 
7 June-Dec. 


roms. 


3 Applicants for work registered. 
6 Since 1946 incl. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 
Europe (concl.) 
Date Switzerland United Kingdom 
mt | vq? Vv (B)? Vv (B) ? 
% % % 
1937 10.0 57 949 1 324 027 8.5 205 063 1.5 
1946 1.0 4 262 890 1063| 2.5 4058 3 —_ 
1947 0.8 3 473 842 2953| 2.0 156 028 3 1.0 
1948 0.6 2971 "95 S18 TF | TS5 8555° | — 
1949 1.6 8 059 828 426 1.6 9571 — 
1950 1.8 9599 832 057 1.6 9 036 — 
1950: Dec. 3.4 15 376 322 837 1.5 8 009 _ 
1951; Jan. 2.6 12 473 355 788 1.7 10 861 _— 
Feb. 1.8 7 812 826 062 1.6 8 826 _ 
Mar. 1.0 4 397 297 835 1.4 7 549 _— 
Apr. 0.4 1 800 273 486 1.3 7 123 -_ 
May 0.3 1501 233 451 1.1 7 237 _— 
June 0.2 1191 206 686 1.0 7 838 — 
July 0.2 1 159 198 268 0.9 11 473 0.1 
Aug. 0.2 1 237 215 852 1.0 11 850 0.1 
Sep. 0.2 1 384 226 651 1.1 13 998 — 
Oct. 0.3 1 841 257 947 1.2 31 900 0.2 
Nov. 0,6 3 301 283 120 1.3 39 839 0.2 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) || 580 (1950) d 21120 (VI/50) 
OCEANIA 
Date Australia Hawaii New Zealand 
Iv | 5 1¢ u? | v(B) 
% % 
1937 9.3 7 : - = , 
1946 1.4 7 603 2 133 1.1 172 386 
1947 1.2 6 684 2 953 1.6 47 92 
1948 0.9 2 629 8741 45 33 67 
1949 1.9 10 331 25 224 12.9 48 92 
1950 0.8 1 231 22 763 11.8 21 37 
1950: Dee. > 928 14 828 7.7 15 13 
1951: Jan. ; 704 14 579 7.6 7 17 
Feb. 0.7 974 13 268 6.9 7 15 
Mar. ; 1 190 11 482 6.0 10 12 
Apr. 670 10 769 5.6 10 29 
May 0.8 671 11 142 5.8 21 74 
June ; 604 12 789 6.5 27 60 
July : 630 9 998 5.0 16 39 
Aug. 0.6 367 8 816 4.3 20 39 
Sep. 4 505 8 428 4.3 16 68 
Oct. 4 392 7 750 40 ll 54 
Nov. 719 8 000 4.2 es Bx: 
Dec. tad “> ead 
Persons cov. 827 
(thousands) || (1950) ° 195 (1949) : ° 





























‘ 
For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 252. 


2 Wholly unemployed. 
as unsuitable for ordinary employment. 


referred to 


® Temporarily unemployed. 


8 Excl. persons classified 


4 Julv-Dec. Until June 1948 the statistics 


persons insured under the Unemployment Insurance Acts. With the intro- 


duction in July 1948 of the National Insurance Acts, the coverage of the series has been 
extended to include all registered unemployed, with the exception of registered severely 
disabled persons unlikely to obtain work other than under special conditions, and the 
percentages are based on total employees aged 15 vears and over insured under the Acts. 
5 Unemployment benefit statistics. 
7 Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. 


® For 1946 and 1947, annual estimates (June). 
















































































TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
Indices of numbers employed 
AFRICA AMERICA 
Union of South Africa Canad United States 
Date Europeans | __ Total — B.L.S. 1 B.C, 2 
IV (A/B) IV (A) I IV (A/B) I 
M.1.T. ® M.I.T.c. 3 | A.M.I.T.C M.I.T.C. A.M.I.T.C. 
W.S. W.S. ‘4 W.S. 4 
1937 77.3 77.8 60.7 ° 69.5 78.05 
1946 94.1 96.8 ° 95.3 93.7 93.0 
1947 96.8 98.7 95.9 98.6 98.1 97.7 
1948 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1949 102.9 104.3 100.3 102.0 97.3 98.9 
1950 103.8 106.3 101.8 101.9 99.8 101.0 
1950: Dec. 103.8 105.4 108.6 105.4 101.6 
1951: Jan. 103.8 104.0 106.2 ° 102.4 99.4 
Feb. 104.7 107.1 104.4 ° 102.7 99.2 
Mar. 104.9 108.6 104.4 102.5 103.7 101.3 
Apr. 104.9 109.0 105.0 ° 104.1 101.1 
May 105.0 109.9 106.4 . 104.6 103.1 
June 104.8 110.2 109.3 107.5 105.3 104.1 
July 104.8 110.1 111.3 ° 105.0 105.3 
Aug. 104.8 110.5 111.7 109.5 105.7 105.5 
Sep. 104.8 110.2 112.4 ° 106.1 * 103.7 
Oct. pan oe 1130 ° 106.0 * 104.1 
Nov. ua 112.8 * 104.7 105.7 103.3 
Dec. . = a 102.8 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) ¢ 253 950 4879 44 201 59 378 
AMERICA ASIA EvuROPE 
(concl.) 
Date Puerto Rico Japan Austria Belgium 7 France 
I I Il II IV (A) 
A.M.1.T.C. || A.M.I.T.C. | M.I.T.C. A.M.L.T.C. M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C 
4 4 | Ws. W.S. Ww.s. W.s. 
1937 P ° e 73.2 ° 92.8 
1946 95.4 8 ° ° 91.5 76.8% 92.1 
1947 99.7 100.2 1° 97.4 10 98.5 97.2 97.4 
1948 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1949 101.5 104.2 99.0 100.4 94.9 101.7 
1950 107.0 103.3 102.3 100.5 96.8 102.1 
1950: Dec. 104.7 100.2 109.7 98.7 98.5 ° 
1951: Jan. 101.6 97.0 110.4 96.0 ° 102.8 
Feb. 109.0 95.5 112.8 96.8 ° 4 
Mar. 112.5 101.2 111.0 98.9 ° : 
Apr. 112.5 103.3 112.7 101.6 ° 103.8 
May 111.9 106.9 110.1 103.1 ° é 
June 111.9 109.1 109.4 104.3 - . 
July We 108.5 110.5 105.1 ° 105.0 
Aug. sinh 106.7 113.5 105.8 ° ° 
Sep. 106.2 113.6 105.9 . e 
Oct. 106.2 113.6 106.0 ° 105.9 
Nov. 110.0 112.9 ei ° 
Dec. one ane . 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 614 34 596 11 750 1 876 1 702 7 534 



































I. Labour force sample surveys. 
III. Labour registration statistics. 


accidents, etc.). 


ments ; IV (A/B) : type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. 
industries and construction). T. 
S. Salaried employees. 


2 Bureau of the Census. 
4 Incl. all categories of workers in the labour force. §& B.L 
6 Figure for persons covered relates to 1948 unless otherwise specified. 
® Excl. temporary workers of the national and local 


M. Mining. I, 


Cc, Commerce. 


estimations. 


? Annual figures: June. 8 Mar. 
1° Oct. 


railways. 


Industry (manufacturin 

W. Wage-earners. 
1 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

ures: first of the month. 


II. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, 


IV. Statistics of establishments. 
IV (A): all establishments of a given importance ; IV (B): representative sample of establish- 


3 Incl. logging. Monthly 


A. Agriculture. 
ransport. 








turé 
SE 


excl 
esti 
hun 
sine 
Sala 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
































































































TABLE I. 
Indices of numbers employed 
Europe (cont.) 
(Fal Rex) Ireland — Netherlands | Norway Saar 
Date IV (A) Il IV (A) Il Il? III 
M.I.T.C. A.M.1.T.C. M.I.T.C. ® M.1.T.C. . M.I.T.C. 
Ww.s. Ww.s Ww. Ww.s. Ww.s w.s. 
1937 ° 87.0 98.5 67.8 ‘ ¢ 
1946 . 92.9 87.13 79.9 97.7 80.0 3 
1947 ° 96.3 90.9 90.1 104.7 94.1 
1948 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 4 100.0 
1949 102.5 98.6 106.6 104.1 102.3 102.7 
1950 106.7 100.9 105.6 oon 104.7 107. 
1950 : Dec 109.3 ‘ 103.9 ° 103.5 110.7 
1951 : Jan. ° ° 104.3 ° 103.2 109.8 
Feb. " ° 106.1 ° 104.1 * 110.6 
Mar. 110.2 107.3 ° 103.7 * 111.1 
Apr. . 109.2 ° 103.8 * 111.3 
May ° ° 110.8 . 105.5 * 111.6 
June 113.8 ° 111.8 ° 107.9 * 111.8 
July ° ° 112.9 ° 108.1 * 112.0 
Aug. ° ° 113.7 ° 107.2* 113.0 
Sep. 115.3 ‘ an ° 107.6 * 113.7 
Oct. ° é Lie ° 107.3 * 114.4 
Nov 106.9 116.5 
Dec. hapa she 
Persons cov. 
(thousands 11 983 486 83 1878 765 253 
| Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
| United Kingdom 5 Yugoslavia|| Australia Hawaii New Zealand 
Date I Ir é Tv (A) || IV (A/B) I TV (A) 
|| A.M.L.T.c. |  M.ILT.C. M.1.T.C. M.1.T.c. 7 A.M.L.T.C. M.1.T.C. 
| D | w.s.® Ws. Ws. To Ws. 
1937 100.0 100.0 ° ; P ; 
1946 98.6 98.5 ° 88.7 . . 
1947 105.6 105.6 " 95.9 ° 97.0 
1948 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1949 100.7 100.9 100.0 102.8 92.2 102.3 
1950 101.9 102.3 95.4 107.3 oll 104.3 
1950: Dec 101.9 102.7 95.4 109.5 105.9 
1951: Jan. 102.0 102.8 e 109.3 105.6 
Feb. 102.1 102.9 ° 110.0 105.9 
Mar. 102.2 103.0 a 110.2 105.6 ‘ 
Apr. 102.4 103.2 < 110.6 105.4 
May 102.6 103.4 “ 110.9 wh 
June 102.9 103.5 <a 110.9 she 1 
July 103.0 103.6 ° 111.1 . ’ 
Aug. 103.3 104.0 . 111.1 
Sep. 103.3 104.0 4 110.9 3 
Oct. 103.1 103.9 e 111.0 
Nov. vib ob ° ‘ap 
Dec. ob “ » 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 21 684 19 109 1 757 2371 184 440 





























The Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table are explained on p. 256. 


1 1946 and 1947 : unemployment insurance statistics, base 1941=100. * All non-agricul- 
tural employment; prior to 1948 agriculture was included. *% June-Dec. 4 Mar.-Dec. 
5 Excl. Northern Ireland. ¢ Annual figures: June. 7 Incl. forestry, fishing and aes. 
8 1937 to 1948 : estimated total of persons in employment (men 4-64 and women 14-59) 

excl. indoor private domestic service ; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance) : 
estimated total of persons aged 15 and over in employment. *® 1937 to 1948: estimated 
number of employed wage and salary earners subject to the Unemployment Insurance Acts ; 
since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance) : estimated total of employed wage and 
salary earners aged 15 years and over. 1° Covering persons aged 16 and over in employment. 













































































TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
(a) Indices of numbers employed 
AFRICA AMERICA 
Union of A 
Date South Africa Canada 1 } mare Argentina Brazil 
Europeans | Total 
1V (A/B) 2 IV (A) IV (A/B) IV (B) IV (B)# 
Ww.s. W.S. Ww. Ww. W.s. 
1937 81.4 64.1 58.0 68.1 50.0 > 
1946 91.9 91.3 ° 95.2 93.5 103 
1947 96.1 94.8 97.1 100.6 , 102 
1948 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100 
1949 101.9 102.9 99.9 91.2 98.8 102 
1950 101.1 103.1 100.8 96.4 97.0 98 
1950: Dec. 101.9 105.6 105.2 102.7 96.4 97 
1951: Jan. 101.4 104.3 103.6 102.4 97 
Feb. 103.2 108.3 104.8 103.7 97 
Mar. 103.6 109.0 105.8 103.7 99 
Apr. 103.9 108.5 107.2 103.1 96 
May 104.2 108.8 107.8 102.2 98 
June 104.0 110.0 109.0 102.7 98 
July 104.1 109.9 110.1 101.3 wid 
Aug. 104.2 110.6 110.2 102.8 . 
Sep. 104.2 110.8 110.2 102.9 * 
Oct. batt sod 110.3 102.2 * 
Nov. die ri 108.3 * 101.4 * 
Dec. aoe ie 
Persons 
cov. 100 332 12 717 928 70 
(thousands) 
America (concl.) ASIA EuROPE 
Mexico — Uruguay India 4 Israel Japan Belgium 5 
Date = 
IV (B) I IV (B) IV (A) IV (B) I II 
Ww. W.s. w. Ww. W.S. w.s w.s 
1937 73.0 67.2 100.0 ° > 
1946 101.6 ° 95.2 oe” ie 136 e 72.4 
1947 100.0 101.1 100.4 96.4 116 103.8 6 98.4 
1948 100.0 100.0 100.0 160.0 100 100.0 100.0 
1949 1V1.8 98.9 hea 103.2 123 103.4 | 93.7 
1950 113.8 i 139 100.0 7 94.3 
1950 : Dec. 112.8 139 111.2 99.0 
1951: Jan. 133 115.9 
Feb. 138 118.9 
Mar. 139 112.6 
Apr. 136 109.3 
May 139 108.4 
June 138 110.5 
July 140 111.7 ° 
Aug. 142 114.0 ° 
Sep. oes 113.3 ° 
Oct. oak ° 
Nov. ° 
Dec. 
mega 127 94 86 2 360 4 280 
cov. ~ 987 
(thousands) (July 1950) 












































The Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table are explained on p. 256. 
1 Monthly figures : first of the month. 


2 Incl. building. 
and 1946: former British India; from 1947: Indian Union. 
7 July 1950=100 (new industrial classification introduced in that month). 


3 Large factories only. 
5 Annual figures: June. 


4 1937 
6 Oct. 




















TABLE ITI. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( cont. ) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 
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Europe (cont.) 
Date Denmark! Finland | France ae mee Ireland ' Italy Netherlands 
| IV (A) | IV (B) | IV (A) | IV (A) | IV (A) | IV (A) Ii | IV (B) 
\| Ww. Ww. ws W.S. W.S. 2 W. w.s. | Ww. 
1937 75 s 90.7 ° ° 66.1 > 
1946 91 88.5 88.8 ° 90.2 ° 74.7 78 
1947 95 94.9 96.4 > 102.7 101.7 88.6 91 
1948 100 100.0 100.0 100.02; 100.0 100.0 100.0 100 
1949 104 100.6 102.2 106.1 106.2 98.8 109.0 105 
1950 aoa 104.1 103.0 113.0 106.9 98.2 call 110 
1950 : Dec 118.5 109.0 97.9 lll 
1951: Jan. ° 105.4 104.5 > ° 96.5 
Feb. ‘ ° P ° ° 97.7 
Mar. ° ° ‘ 119.8 107.1 otk 
Apr. ° 107.5 105.7 ° . 
May ° ° p ° ° 
June ° ° ° 122.4 107.0 
July 110.7 106.5 > ‘ 
Aug. ° ‘ . e 
Sep. " 4 123.6 
Oct. 108.4 107.6 ° 
Nov ° e > 
Dec. ° “ 
Persons 
cov. 223 95 3 767 5 058 3 122 1 696 946 616 
(thousands) 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Switzer- | United Yugo- . New 
Date Norway Saar Sweden land Kingdom‘) slavia Australia Zealand 
115 Ill IV (A) ®/] IV (B) 11? IV (A) || 1V (A/B)| IV (A) & 
W.s. W.S Ww. Ww. W.S. W.S. W.S. W.s. ® 
1937 . . 79.7 73.8 100.0 62.5 100.0 
1946 110.6 73.4 10 98.4 91.0 94.7 90.7 130.4 
1947 _ 4124.1 89.9 99.1 98.4 102.0 . 95.8 97.6 
1948 100.011; 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 > 100.0 100.0 
1949 103.1 108.6 10U.6 93.7 1u2.1 100.0 v1.1 102.4 
1950 103.8 117.6 100.8 92.2 104.8 101.3 106.1 105.3 
1950: Dec. 106.3 124.0 101.8 95.6 106.6 101.3 107.4 106.8 
1951: Jan. 106.9 124.4 101.8 107.1 ° 107.6 104.1 
Feb. 108.5 * 125.2 102.5 ° 107.3 ° 108.4 105.6 
Mar. 107.3 * 126.0 102.8 97.4 107.4 ° 108.5 105.9 
Apr. 107.2* 127.2 103.3 ° 107.5 ° 109.0 106.3 
May 109.4 * 127.4 102.9 . 107.5 ° 109.5 et 
June 111.0* 127.3 . 100.6 107.3 a 109.6 
July 109.9 * 127.8 102.5 ° 107.4 ° 109.7 
Aug. 108.8 * 129.2 102.2 . 108.0 ° 109.7 
Sep. 108.9 * 130.0 102.2 102.6 108.2 ° 109.6 
Oct. 108.5 * 131.0* 103.2 ° 108.2 ° 109.9 
| Nov. 107.8 131.6 103 3 dee ° a 
Dec. ae out oan i nd 
Persons 
cov. 275 87 653 ° 7853 475 830 140 
(thousands) 











The Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table are explained on p. 256. 


1 Annual figures 1946 to 1949: Oct. 
4 Excl. Northern Ireland. Annual figures: June. 
6 Incl. mining. 


three quarters. 
unemployment insurance statistics incl. mining, base 1941 = 100. 
1948: estimated number of employed wage and salary earners subject to the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance): estimated number of 
employees 15 years and over in employment. 
1946: wage-earners only. 


1° June- 


ec. 


2 Incl. working proprietors. 


11 Mar.-Dec. 


3 Average of last 
5 1946 and 1947: 


8 Incl. power and water supply. 











7 1937 to 


® Up to 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (concl. ) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked 


AMERICA ASIA EUROPE 








United States * Argentina Israel * Denmark Finland 
IV (A/B) IV (B) IV (B) IV (B) IV (B) 
Ww. w. Ww.s. 




















65.6 
95.9 
101.3 
100.0 
89.2 
97.4 


106.0 


1951: Jan. 104.7 
Feb. 105.8 
Mar. 106.3 
Apr. 105.4 
May 103.7 
June 104.2 
July 101.5 
Aug. 103.3 
Sep. eee 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 








Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


























Europe (concl.) 





(Fed. Rep-) Ireland * Italy Norway Sweden 





IV (A)4 IV (A)¢ IV (A) IV (A)¢4 IV (A)¢4 
5 3 w. 











103.6 
100.0 
100.1 
102.2 


1950: Dec. . . 104.5 


1951: Jan. ° 103.7 
Feb. ° 104.2 
Mar. ia 
Apr. 122.4 
May 120.2 
June 122.9 
July 120.5 
Aug. 123.0 
Sep. 119.1 
Oct. 130.6 
Nov. _ ° a ° 
Dec. ° one eon L____ 


eee 6€ Feo  @ 








1] 
Persons cov. lected i 
(thousands) 3 767 4796 196 os clothing, 


elimina 
































The Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table are explained on p. 256. 


1 Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index 
of hours worked per worker. 2% Total number of days worked. *% Week in Oct. of each year. 
* Incl. mining. 5 Incl. all categories of workers. ¢& July-Dec. 





Consumer Price Indices 





AFRICA AMERICA 





Country . Northern} Southern A United 
Rhodesia| Rhodesia Canada | States 





| Town or no. of . Whole . 1 nes 
localities country 11-64 34-56 























1937 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


1950: Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1951: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 


Oct. we 
as 127 








Nov. 
Dec. 



































1 Food prices collected in 64 towns; other items priced in 11-64 towns. 2 Food prices col- 
lected in 56 towns ; other items priced in 34-55 towns. % Excl. misc. 4 1937: food, rent and 
clothing only. 5 Incl. direct taxes. 6 Since Nov. 1949, calculated with “ seasonal movements 
eliminated ”’. 7 Incl. heat and light. 8 Incl. heat, light and soap. 





CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (cont.) 





America (cont.) 





British 
Argen- Hon- 
tina duras 


Country iti 
British West Chile Colombia 


Indies 





Town or no. Buenos . Kingston St. x 
of localities | Aires Belize | (Jamaica) | Vincent | S@™tiago | Bogota 





All groups 





1950: Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1951: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 






























































CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (cont.) 





America (cont.) 





Country ini 
| Dominican | Guatemala | Mexico | Nett, | Panama 


Town or no. Trujillo Mexico 
of localities | City Guatemala City Curacao Panama 
All groups 























1950: Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 






































1 Excl. rent and misc. 2 Aug.-Dec. 3 June. 4 July-Dec. 





CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (cont.) 





AMERICA (concl.) ASIA 





Country Pectte Vans: 
Rico Uruguay | suela Ceylon 





Town or no. : Monte- 
of localities video Caracas Colombo 








All groups 





























1950: Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1951: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 















































1 Clerical and skilled workers. 2 New series, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 3 Sep.-Dec. 
 Jan.-Sep. 5 New series; 12 Jan. 1950 = 100. 6 Incl. soap and coal. 





CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (cont. ) 





Asta (cont.) 
Indonesia} Iran 








Djakarta! 7 





All groups 





1950: Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1951: Jan. 
Feb. 
_— 
pr. 
May 
June 
uy 

ug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 












































1 Index of the free-market retail prices of 19 foodstuffs, | based on the consumption in 1932 of 
= ae with a monthly income of fl. 25-50. ® Salaried employees. 8 Incl. direct 
axes ug.-Dec. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (cont. ) 
































| Asta (concl.) 
Country ; Philip- Viet- 
Malaya Pakistan pines Thailand’ Nam 
| Kuala L | a 
Town or no. uala umpur . Narayan- ° 
of dscns | 5 2 Karachi ganj Manila Bangkok Saigon | 
—_—_ 
All groups 
1937 . . . 24 . : 
1946 ° : 144 86 464 
1947 106 ° 106 100 74 
1948 100 ° ° . 100 100 100 
1949 94 100 5 100 ¢ 100 * 94 96 1007 
1950 101 108 95 98 93 99 102 195 
1950: Oct. 106 115 94 97 97 99 107 
Nov 109 118 94 97 97 100 107 
Dec. 113 122 94 99 97 100 106 195 
1951: Jan. 120 128 95 99 98 104 108 
Feb 126 132 96 99 98 113 109 | 
Mar 130 136 98 99 97 114 108 | 
Apr. 131 134 98 100 99 117 110 
May 132 135 97 100 100 115 113 
June 133 136 99 104 101 112 116 
July 134 137 99 103 101 109 115 | 
Aug. 136 138 99 102 100 109 118 
Sep. 137 138 se Sed 100 109 120 | 
Oct. 138 139 hin — ose 108 120 
Nov. ven ia ior a bss eos onl 
Dec. | —_— 
Food group 
| 
| 
1937 é ° , A 23 ° . 
1946 ‘ . . . 168 d 444 
1947 ‘ . ‘ ; 108 : 74 
1948 > : . 100 . 100 | 
1949 ‘ ° 100 ¢ 100 ¢ 93 . 1007 ¢ 
1950 : , 93 97 86 " 96 | 1950 
1950: Oct. ‘ ° 91 96 91 “ 99 
Nov. ° . 92 96 91 97 
Dec. ° . 92 98 91 i 96 | 1951 
1951: Jan. : ; 94 98 92 é 97 
Feb. e ° 96 98 93 ° 97 | 
Mar. . . 99 98 90 . 95 
Apr. . Fs 98 99 94 96 
May ° . 97 99 98 
June . ° 100 104 96 ° 101 
July . ° 100 102 96 . 103 
Aug. ° ° 100 101 96 ° 106 
Sep. ° R see eT. 96 ° 108 
Oct. ; ae bee owt ie , 110 
Nov. : ; en iad ake ° ote 
Dec. =’ 
li 



































‘ Inel. « 
1 Chinese labourers. *% Malay labourers. % Clerical workers and civil servants. ‘4 Mar.-Dec. 
5 Jan. & Apr. 1948-Mar. 1949. 7 New index. 














CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (cont.) 
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Europe 
Country 
Austria Belgium Denmark Finland France Germany 
Town or no. . 1 2 : (Federal 
| _ of localities Vienna 62 200 33 Paris Republic) 
All groups 
3 3 r i 
1937 ‘ 26 59 12 62 
1946 " . 95 57 " 
1947 ° 87 98 74 . 
1948 100 5 100 100 100 . 1005 
1949 122 97 101 102 100 99 
1950 140 96 107 116 111 93 
| 1950: Oct. 151 100 109 122 4 92 
Nov. 152 99 e 125 ° 93 
Dec. 153 98 ° 127 117 93 
1951: Jan. 154 99 113 131 119 95 
Feb. 157 101 ‘ 131 121 96 
Mar. 160 104 « 132 124 a9 
Apr. 162 105 117 133 126 101 
May 165 105 ‘ 134 129 102 
June 168 106 ° 135 129 103 
July 184 106 120 136 130 103 
Aug. 192 106 ‘ 138 131 102 
Sep. 195 106 r 140 133 102 
Oct. 200 107 121 137 136 104 
Nov. 199 107 « 137 140 104 
Dec. 202 107 . ie 143 105 
| Food group 
1937 ° . 58 ll ° 64 
1946 . ‘ 94 52 ° ‘ 
1947 . 79 98 76 ° ‘ 
1948 100 5 100 100 100 > 1005 
1949 136 95 101 103 100 106 
1950 146 92 118 118 111 100 
1950: Oct. 157 97 124 124 116 96 
Nov. 159 95 ° 123 117 97 
Dec. 162 93 ° 123 118 99 
| 
| 1951: Jan. 160 95 127 125 120 101 
| Feb. 155 96 e 125 121 102 
Mar. 154 98 ° 125 123 108 
Apr. 154 98 129 125 125 109 
May 157 97 ° 125 129 112 
June 162 98 ‘ 125 127 115 
July 198 98 130 126 127 115 
Aug. 199 98 ° 127 127 113 
Sep. 199 99 . 126 129 112 
Oct. 201 101 131 126 132 115 
Nov 201 102 : 131 136 117 
Dec. 208 102 ae 139 119 





























1 Index based on schilling 
‘ Incl. direct taxes. 


5 July-Dec. 


rices in Mar. 1938. 


2 Prior to 1950: 32 towns. 


% Excl. rent. 











CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (cont. ) 










































































Europe (cont.) 
Count: " 
sa Greece Iceland Ireland Italy toe — 
Town or no. ae 1 Py 
ef localities Athens Reykjavik 120 62 9 9 
All groups 
3 
1937 0.4 ° 54 ° 33 49 
1946 59 91 92 58 90 93 4 
1947 71 98 ork | a 94 94 97 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 ¢ 100 
1949 115 102 101 101 106 1007 ‘ 
1950 124 163 8 102 100 110 109 
1950: Oct. 130 174 . 102 113 113 1950 
Nov. 130 180 103 103 113 113 
Dec. 131 181 e 103 114 113 
1 
1951: Jan. 133 182 ° 105 113 113 | = 
Feb. 136 185 104 107 115 115 
Mar. 142 188 e 107 117 117 | 
Apr. 138 192 ° 110 120 122 
May 143 194 110 110 120 122 
June 139 200 ‘ 111 120 121 
July 137 202 ° lll 121 122 
Aug. 137 205 112 lll 121 121 | 
Sep. 137 211 . lll 122 121 
Oct. 142 214 H lll 120 121 
Nov. ai 215 114 one 120 120 
Dec. ones ° 120 sen 
Food group 
1937 0.3 . 53 ; 35 43 1 
1946 54 100 90 59 88 g5r4 | 1 
1947 66 104 97 5 96 94 92° 1 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 @ 100 1; 
1949 116 101 100 100 34 eee | 
1950 122 1528 100 97 119 111 
1950: Oct. 123 171 ‘ 98 122 113 | 1950: 
Nov. 123 173 100 99 122 113 
Dec. 124 173 ° 99 122 112 
| 195 : 
1951: Jan. 127 176 : 100 121 113 | - 
Feb. 128 177 100 100 121 112 
Mar. 135 181 ° 100 121 113 | 
Apr. 130 184 ° 103 123 122 
May 136 186 107 104 121 124 
June 130 192 ° 105 122 123 
July 127 194 e 105 125 127 
Aug. 127 197 109 104 126 124 
Sep. 127 207 ° 104 125 124 
Oct. 131 210 ‘ 104 a 125 
Nov. os 207 110 ‘a 123 
Dec. wii ° win { 
1 Towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. *% Prior to 1949: 6 towns. % Excl. rent. ‘4 Average . Pi 
calculated for a period of less than one year. 5 From Aug. 1947: interim index, excl. misc., on estim 
6 New series, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 7 New series. by LL. 


spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 
8 Mar.-Dec. ; new series spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 











eP%3 








CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (cont. ) 





















































Europe (cont.) 
Country 
Norway Poland | Portugal Saar Spain Sweden —— 
Town or no. : Saar- 
of localities 53 Warsaw | Lisbon | ) vacken 50 95 34 
All groups 
3 3 4 
1937 61 ° 64 60 61 
1946 100 74 . 80 93 93 93 5 
1947 101 96 ° 94 96 94 97 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
. 1949 100 104 109 105 102 102 99 
1950 105 113 112 117 103 103 98 4 
1950: Oct. 109 113 116 120 103 99 
Nov. 111 114 117 122 . 104 99 
Dec. 112 116 119 124 105 107 99 
1951: Jan. 113 114 122 126 lll 100 
Feb. 114 115 125 128 ° 113 100 
Mar. 115 115 127 129 115 117 100 
Apr. 120 114 131 128 ° 119 101 
May 122 132 128 ° 120 102 
June 124 134 128 120 121 102 
July 126 134 127 ° 122 103 
Aug. 126 136 128 ° 122 103 
Sep. 126 141 128 123 124 104 
Oct. 126 148 128 . 125 104 
Nov 126 153 Be ° 126 105 
Dec 127 155 125 105 
Food group 
6 
1937 63 ° 60 60 57 
1946 104 81 101 ° 82 88 90 915 
1947 103 98 103 ° 97 93 93 97 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 99 106 104 102 104 101 - 101 99 
1950 108 116 104 105 116 103 103 100 
1950: Oct. 113 115 102 105 119 . 103 103 
Nov. 115 115 102 105 122 ° 104 103 
Dec. 117 116 103 108 124 105 107 103 
1951: Jan. 117 115 105 lll 127 111 102 
Feb. 118 117 106 113 129 ° 113 102 
Mar. 120 116 105 114 130 117 117 102 
Apr. 126 114 104 117 128 ° 119 102 
May 128 99 118 128 . 121 102 
June 129 101 120 127 119 120 103 
July 131 100 121 127 ° 120 103 
Aug. 131 103 120 127 ° 122 104 
Sep. 130 104 125 127 124 125 105 
Oct. 130 104 133 127 ‘ 126 105 
Nov. 131 104 138 ° 127 105 
Dec. 133 103 141 127 105 



































1 Prior to 1950: 31 towns. 2 Weights based on family budget enquiries. * Weights based 
on estimated aggregate consumption. 
by LL.O. to old series. 


6 Incl. heat and light. 





Prior to Mar. 1950: excl. misc. 5 New series, spliced 


CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (concl.) 





Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 


Country United 
Turkey Kingdom 





Australia Fiji Hawaii Zealand 








Town or no. 1 
of localities Istanbul 200 30 Suva Honolulu 





All groups 








Persons 
(thouse 

































































1 Since Aug. 1947: food prices collected in 200 towns, other items priced in 12-150 towns. 
Prior to 1947: food prices collected in 509 towns, other items priced in 24-509 towns. 2 Prior to 
1949: 25 towns. 3 July-Dec.; interim index. ‘4 New series, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 





Wages 


STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 





AMERICA 





. Argen- , Dominican 
Canada United States inn 3 Republic 2 





Hour Week * Hour Week Month Day 


M. W. . Ww. M. W. Ww. -w. | mM. | w. iMew. 


Cents $ os Pesos Pesos Pesos 


. J 24.05 109.9 
° ‘ 43.82 185.1 
36.34 A 49.97 ° 
40.67 3. 54.14 356.5 
43.97 . 54.92 483.2 
46.2 Be 59.33 587.7 


47.27 é 60.64 601.5 
46.60 . 63.88 /|1110.4 


50.03 . 64.57 
51.70 9. 65.08 ose oes ° eee ose eee 
53.26 . 65.45* oes ose . . ° 


3.0 0.7 3.7 























Persons cov. 770 7 849 28 —— 
(thousands) (1950) ¥ (1950) (May 1950) 












































AMERICA (concl.) ! ASIA 


Uru- 
guay 


Hour | Week Day Hour | Week | Month | Month Hour § Week 5 | Day 
| i 
| M. | W. | M. W. 





Mexico Peru Puerto Rico Burma Israel 








M.W.¢ | M. W. M. W. M.w.|| M. | M. | wW. 





Pesos | Pesos | Soles $ Index || Rupees/Prutoth/Prutoth) £1. | £1. 


1937 0.36 
1946 1.17 
1947 ove 
1948 eee 4 
1949 see ee 16.14 J 15.30 
1950 ae oon oes 15.43 
1950: Sep. ° ° . . 14.79 
Dec. ° ° . 3. 15.48 


1951 : Mar. ” ° ‘ . 18.16 
June ° ° ‘ sed ae 


53.44 | 6.34 | 35. 12.577 69 72 . o Es 
58.64 9.74 ° 14.30 83 82 129 | 9.3 

cos 12.50 15.21 100 95 ° . 
eve 101 210 | 13.7 


| 
| 


























Pers. cov. 64 33 86 0.5 16 
(thousands) (1939) (1949) , (1948) || (1949) (Mar. 1949) 



































_ 1 Series calculated by 1.L.0. by dividing total wages paid in the month by average employment in 
the same month. 2 Cjudad Trujillo. Annual figures: averages of May and Nov. 3 Incl. salaried 
employees, 4 Average of ten months. 5 Adult Jews, 1947: Feb.; 1949: Mar. Monthly figures: 
averages for quarter ending in month indicated. * Oct. of each year. 7? Average of nine months. 











STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 


Earnings per hour, day, week or month 














































































































| Asia (concl.) Europe 
ia ; 2 
Date | Japan Bulgaria Finland France 5 
| Day Month 4 Day Hour Hour 
| M.  - + a M. W. M. W. M. w. M. W. 
Yen Yen Yen Yen Leva Mk, Mk, Fr. | 
1937 2.48 0.78 1.96 ° 44.9 ‘ ° 
1946 23.96 10.36 19.89 540 308.1 46.21 31.14 30.3 
1947 75 34 63 1 756 351.5 63.07 41.19 43.2 
} 1948 207 Ye 174 4 683 lies 92.04 60.86 66.1 
1949 374 165 318 7516 97.19 64.70 73.9 
1950 e . " 9 133 117.23 76.29 81.4 
1950: Sep. 9 070 125.93 83.44 85.1 
Dec. 12 764 131.19 86.16 89.7 
1951: Mar. 9 785 148.37 103.0 94.9 
June 12 257 ket ew 102.8 
Sep. 11 069 115.71 
Persons cov. 695 257 953 53 65 39 3 170 
(thousands) (Oct. 1949) 7 (1945) (1949) (1 Jan, 1951) 
Europe (cont.) 
Germany 
Date (Federal Republic) 5 Ireland ¢ 
Hour Week Hour 
| M. w. | Mw. m6 6|lCGOUW. CO CM. Ww. mM. | Ww. | M.W.7! 
RM. RM. RM. RM. RM. RM. o¢al[aatls a | 
1937 . . Z ‘ e eo 1 29; 0 79 | 011.4 
1946 0.96 8 0.58 8 0.90 8} 38.748 | 20.758| 35.718/| 1 92); 1 04/1 48 
1947 1.01 0.61 0.94 40.10 21.89 36.78 S 4612-6812 3a 
1948 1.12 0.69 1.05 48.25 27.60 44.30 2 4,1 1 35 | 1 -9.7 
1949 1.30 0.83 1.20 61.58 36.26 55.57 2 5.0/1 42) 1 10.4 | 
1950 1.39 0.89 1,27 68.40 40.59 61.45 ° , i 1112 
| 
1950: Sep. 1.40 0.89 1.28 69.87 41.45 62.75 1 11.2 
ec. 1.47 0.94 1.34 71.81 42.79 64.28 1 11.7 | 
1951: Mar. 1.52 0.97 1.38 73.75 43.47 65.77 ° | 2 0.6 | 
une 1.63 1.06 1.49 80.19 46.96 71.81 ° | 2 18 
Persons cov. __ 804 276 1079 804 276 1079 134 ® | 
(thousands) (Sep. 1950) | Gune 1851) | 




















1 Incl. mining. Averages of Jan. and July each year. 


for quarter ending in month indicated. 
building. Annual figures: averages of Mar., June, Sep. and Dec. 
7 Incl. juveniles. 


3 Rates. 


one week in Oct. of each year, except 1950 (Sep.). 


4 Incl. salaried employees. 


® Incl. proprietors and salaried employees, but excl. outside piece-workers. 


2 Incl. mining. Monthly figures: averages 


5 Bizonal area. Incl. 
6 Incl. mining. Annual figures: 
8 Average of June, Sep. and Dee. 





1950: { 


| 
11951: 1 
| . 





Persons 
| (thouss 








1951: 





| Persons ¢ 
(thousan 


1 Incl, 
and relate 
proprietors 
statistics ( 
month indi 











tom Dom 








STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont.) 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 





Europe (cont.) 













































































Ireland 1 (concl.) Italy Netherlands 
Date 
| Week Hour Hour 2 
M. w. | Mw.3 M. W. M. w. | M.Ww.s 
s. d. 8. d. 8. d. Lire Cents Cents Cents 
1937 56 «3 28 10 41 ll . . ‘ . 
1946 81 7 44 10 62 7 > 89 55 74 
1947 97 9 52 0 73 «6 101.97 94 59 79 
| 1948 107 10 56 4 80 9 134.21 100 62 84 
1949 ‘ d 83 9 140.92 101 63 84 
| 1950 ; 87 2 143.45 * a <a < 
| | 
|1950: Sep. , 87 2 142.08 , ‘ ‘ 
Dec. J 89 3 149.93 s ; 4 
11951: Mar. ‘ 91 7 . | . . | 
June ° 9 7 . | ° | . 
| 
| Persons cov. 134 4 1 626 _ 307 380 | 449 
| (thousands) (June 1951)} (Dec. 1950) a (1949) 
= Europe (cont.) | 
Netherlands (concl.) Norway 5 Saar Sweden 5 
D 
= Week 2 Day ¢ Hour 7 Hour | Week Hour 
M. w. |M.w.3}M.w.| M. w. M. W. M. w. M.W. *| 
_ Fl. Fl. Fl. Fl. Kr. Kr. Fr. Fr. Kr. Kr. Kr. | 
1937 ’ ‘ - 3.21 . ’ , . 4 ‘ ae 
1946 43.29 | 25.03 | 35.97 | 5.68 | 2.52 | 1.53 ; 4 2.04 | 1.37 | 1.87 | 
1947 45.95 | 26.88 | 38.37 | 6.38 | 2.78 | 1.76 ‘ , 2.33 | 1.61 | 2.15 
1948 48.82 | 28.61 | 40.71 | 6.64 | 2.94 | 1.89 > 4 2.53 | 1.79 | 2.34 
1949 49.53 | 29.11 | 40.92 | 6.78 | 3.09 | 1.98 | 84.53 | 4025 | 2.61 | 1.86 | 2.48 
1950 aaa me a ee 3.26 | 2.11 | 91.47 | 4442] 2.72 | 1.92 | 2.53 | 
1950 : Sep. . | 3.28 | 2.07 | 95.89 | 4602] 2.61 | 1.84 | 2.41 | 
Dec. ; 3.45 | 2.24 |101.20 | 4896 | 2.68 | 1.87 | 2.48 | 
1951: Mar. ° 3.48 2.30 2.59 1.85 2.40 
June 3.75 | 2.52 8.14 | 2.22 | 2.91 
Sep. ; ied a 8.22 | 2.24 | 2.95 
| Persons cov, || 307 30 449 | 993 80 23 87 374 82 494 
(thousands) || -——~;3949) (1949) | Oct.-Dec.1948)| (2950) nnn Geass | 




















1 Incl. mining. Annual figures: one week in Oct. of each year, except 1950 (Sep.). 
and related workers. 


statistics (accidents). 


month indicated ; adults. 


One week in Sep., Oct. or Nov. of each 
proprietors and salaried employees but excl. outside 


Incl. salaried 





employees. 


8 Incl. foremen and juveniles. 


plece-workers. 


year. 


8 Incl. juveniles. 
5 Incl. mining. 


2 Production 
# Incl. 


* Insurance 


Monthly figures: averages for quarter ending in 











STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (conel.) 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 





Europe (cont.) 
























































































































































Switzerland United Kingdom ! 
Date D 
Hour 2 Hour 3 Hour 4 " 
M. skil.. M. M. M. semi- | 
isemi-skil. | unskil. M. W. | skil. skil.,unsk. Ww. Ww. M. W. § — 
Fr. Fr. Fr. | Index| Fr. Fr. Fr. js. ‘d.js. d./ 8 d. 19: 
1937 1.32 1.07 | 0.70 50 ; ‘ f ‘ P 19% 
1946 2.21 1.87 1.34 86 2.47 2.04 145 |2 78;1 65/2 23 194 
1947 2.40 2.04 | 1.49 94 | 2.66 2.19 157 |2 109/)1 82/2 5.1 194 
1948 2.55 2.16 | 1.58 | 100 | 2.80 2.31 165 |3 10/1 96/2 7.2 194 
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Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1949-50. Eleventh issue. xviii+431 pp. Paper: 
$5 ; £1 10s. ; Cloth : $6 ; £1 16s. Trilingual. 

A summary of the principal statistics relating to labour in some sixty countries 
in all parts of the world. The main innovation in this issue is that separate tables 
are given, in the chapters relating to employment, hours of work and wages, for 
four major divisions of economic activity : manufacturing, mining, construction 
and transport. 


The Seventh International Conference of Labour Statisticians, Geneva, 26 September 
to 8 October 1949. vi+83 pp. 50 cents ; 3s. 
A report of the proceedings of the Seventh Conference, followed by the resolu- 
tions adopted and three individual statements made before the Conference Com- 
mittee on Statistics of Labour Productivity. 


Documents of the Industrial Committees. 


Metal Trades Committee, Fourth Session, Geneva, 1952. Report III: Factors 
Affecting Productivity in the Metal Trades. iv+-116 pp. 75 cents ; 4s. 6d. 
Following the study of the factors influencing productivity in coal mines pre- 

pared for the session of the Coal Mines Committee in May of last year, this report 

places the main emphasis on factors directly concerning labour and its utilisation. 

After a brief discussion of the problems of productivity measurement and a compa- 

rison of statistics from the United States and United Kingdom, it studies in turn (1) 

the influence of the size and nature of the market, (2) management and administra- 

tion, (3) materials, equipment and layout, (4) labour and its utilisation, (5) institu- 
tional factors (taxation, competition and availability of capital and credit), and 

(6) the attitude of management and workers towards productivity. The last two 

chapters summarise the conclusions drawn from the study and suggest a list of 

points for discussion at the next session of the Metal Trades Committee. 


Publications of the United Nations and Other 
Intergovernmental Organisations 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


The Economy of Turkey. An Analysis and Recommendations for a Development 
Program. Report of a Mission sponsored by the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development in collaboration with the Government of Turkey. 
I.B.R.D. Special Publication: Sales Number IBRD.1951.1, Washington, 
1951. xxv+276 pp. $5. 

The purpose of this Mission was to make a broad survey of the Turkish economy, 
designed to enable the Bank to make recommendations to the Turkish Government 
primarily concerning long-term policies on (1) the directions in which investment 
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might best be channelled in the Turkish economy ; (2) other methods and measures 
which might raise the level of Turkey’s agricultural and industrial production and 
improve the efficiency of its distribution system ; and (8) public financial policies 
and administrative mechanisms appropriate to carry out Turkey’s development 
objectives. The Mission laid great emphasis on the role of agriculture in economic 
development, and considered that the training of agricultural technicians and 
extension personnel should be given first priority. It emphasised the importance 
of building the co-operative movement from the bottom up through a 
educational process, and believed that instruction and demonstration work in the 
various home arts and crafts should become an integral part of the agricultural 
programme. It emphasised the importance of public health measures and expressed 
the view that “ improved production techniques, better training and use of foremen 
and labour and better relationship between management and workers could pro- 
bably do as much as substantial new capital investment to increase productivity 
per man-hour ”. 


Organisation for European Economie Co-operation. 


Code of Liberalisation. Paris, 1951. 86 pp. Bilingual. 

The official text of the agreement to reduce restrictions on trade, adopted by 
the member countries of O.E.E.C. on 20 July 1951. The agreement implements 
the previous agreement of 19 September 1950, which established the European 
Payments Union. Under the Payments Union and more generally under the terms 
of its constitution, one of the aims of O.E.E.C. is to achieve “ as great a liberalisa- 
tion as possible of trade and invisible transactions between member countries”. 
In the preamble of the agreement, however, the member countries recognise that 
free trade cannot be completely achieved until sufficient equilibrium is restored to 
intra-European payments and that progress towards wider free trade should be 
made gradually. The agreement therefore provides for trade liberalisation by 
stages rather than by any sudden removal of all trade restrictions. 


European Payments Union. First Annual Report of the Managing Board. Paris, 
1951. 41 pp. 


Intra-European Investments. An O.E.E.C. Study. Paris, 1951. 69 pp. 


The Pulp and Paper Industry in the U.S.A. A Report by a Mission of European 

Experts. Paris, 1951. 378 pp. 

In addition to an outline of trends in the industry in the United States and a 
discussion of several technical problems, this report includes chapters dealing with 
productivity, labour relations and working conditions. Its primary aim is to 
determine “ by what means and in what directions the European industry could 
be most usefully developed . . . ” and it therefore includes—in addition to a mass 
of information on the industry in the United States—interesting comparisons 
between conditions in the paper industries of several European countries. 


A Simplified System of National Accounts. National Accounts Research Unit 1951. 
Paris, 1951. 55 pp. 


National Accounts Studies: Denmark. National Accounts Research Unit 1951. 
Paris, 1951. 103 pp. 


National Accounts Studies : Switzerland. National Accounts Research Unit 1951. 

Paris, 1951. 55 pp. 

The first of these publications gives a description of a system of national 
accounts designed to assist in comparing the structure of transactions in the coun- 
tries which are members of O.E.E.C. The system is so designed that, although all 
member countries may not be able to complete the whole series of accounts, it will 
usually be found possible to fill in a certain number of the items and thus provide 
the basis for a limited comparison. The system would show how the main aggre- 
gates, such as national income and gross national product, are related to one another 
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and to the constituent transactions of which they are composed. There is a detailed 
analysis of problems of classification and of the nature of flows of transactions. 

The studies on Denmark and Switzerland are the first of a series relating to the 
national accounts of the O.E.E.C. countries. In compiling these re ports the system 
of definitions set out in A Simplified System of National Accounts has been used 
as a basis for comparison. The report on Denmark covers the year 1938 and the 
years 1946-49 and gives projected figures for 1950. It contains some hitherto 
unpublished material, as, for example, an input-output table for 1946. The report 
on Switzerland covers the year 1938 and the years 1946-48. 


Pan American Union. 


Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Division of Labor and Social Affairs, 
Cooperative Section. El Cooperativismo en Chile. By Sergio CaRVALLO HEDERRA. 
Washington, 1950. vi+62 pp. 

Describes the co-operative movement in Chile, and gives a history of the deve- 
lopment of its various aspects and information on its position at the present time. 


— La vivienda en El Salvador. Anialisis del Problema con Recomendaciones 
para un Programa Nacional de la Vivienda. Washington, 1950. 36 pp. 

This study forms part of a series of publications prepared by the Pan American 
Union on working-class housing in Latin American countries. The first part surveys 
housing conditions in El Salvador in the light of the resources available for carrying 
out plans in this field and gives a brief account of government action from 1932 to 
1949. The second part deals with general housing policy and recommends certain 
specific programmes for the construction of cheap houses in both urban and rural 
areas. 


Other Publications 


General. 


ALLEN, D. F. Report on the Major Ports of Malaya. Kuala Lumpur, Government 
Press, 1951. x+176 pp. 9% maps. 


CotumsB1A UNIVERSITY, Parker School of Foreign and Comparative Law. Cases 
and Readings on Soviet Law. By John N. Hazarp, Morris L. WEISBERG, with 
George C. DENNEY, Jr. and George I. Krynsxky. New York, 1950. iv+4381 pp. 


Hort, Knut. Arkivering. Systemer — Hjelpemidler — Organisasjon. Oslo, 
H. Aschehoug & Co. (W. Nygaard), 1950. 234 pp. 


Social and Economie Questions. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PrRopuctTiviry. Footwear. Productivity Team 
Report. Report of a visit to the U.S.A. in 1950 of a Productivity Team repre- 
senting the British Footwear Industry. London, New York, 1951. xii+190 pp. 
10s. 


— Freight Handling. Productivity Report. Report of a Specialist Team which 
visited the United States of America in 1950. London, New York, 1951. 
ix+58 pp. 2s. 6d. 

In this report the conclusion reached is that no startling difference in the 
standard of achievement in the two countries is apparent. Mechanical equipment 
is, however, much more widely used in the United States ; its use is encouraged by 
managements and generally accepted by employees. The team’s principal recom- 
mendation is that all British transport interests should intensify their enquiry and 
research into the scope for increased use of mechanical equipment. It also recom- 
mends that there should be the widest possible dissemination and exchange of 
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information and experience in Britain on freight handling methods, and that a 
central committee should be set up to promote the maximum adoption of “ pallet- 
ised ” or unit loads. 


— The Hop Industry. Productivity Team Report. Report of a visit to the U.S.A. 
and Canada in 1950 of a Productivity Team representing the Hop Industry. 
London, New York, 1951. ix+113 pp. 9s. 6d. 


— Lithographic Printing. Productivity Team Report. Report of a visit to the 
U.S.A. in 1951 of a Productivity Team representing the British Lithographic 
Printing Industry. London, New York, 1951. -viii+120 pp. 5s. 


— Non-Ferrous Metals (Wrought). Productivity Team Report. Report of a visit 
to the U.S.A. in 1950 of a Productivity Team representing the Wrought Non- 
Ferrous Metals Industry. London, New York, 1951. xiv+96 pp. 4s. 6d. 


BaneERJEA, Pramathanath. A Study of Indian Economics. 6th edition. University 
of Calcutta, 1951. xiv+679 pp. 12 rupees. 

This manual consists of two parts, the first of which is mainly descriptive (with 
statistical information up to 1950) covering the social structure, production, dis- 
tribution and consumption, trade, currency and public finance of the country. 
In the second part a number of Indian economic and social problems have been 
selected for critical analysis and consideration of possible solutions. The author 
discusses land tenure and rural indebtedness, measures for combating famine and 
increasing food production and possible solutions of the problems of population 
pressure, unemployment and conditions of labour. Other chapters are devoted to 
questions of industrial organisation and development, transport and financial and 
monetary policy. 


CoMMISSARIAT GENERAL DU PLAN DE MODERNISATION ET D’EQUIPEMENT. Etat des 
opérations du plan de modernisation et d’équipement a la fin de 1950: France 
métropolitaine. Paris, 1951. 179 pp. 


ConsEeIL CENTRAL DE L’ECONOMIE — CENTRALE RAAD VOOR HET BEDRIJFSLEVEN. 

Rapport du Secrétaire sur l’activité du Conseil, années 1949-1950 — Verslag van 

de Secretaris over de activiteit van de Raad, Jaren 1949-1950. Brussels, 1951. 

70+xxiv+74 pp. 

The Belgian General Economic Council was set up under a law dated 20 Sep- 
tember 1948 to advise the Government and Parliament in economic matters. This 
first report of its activities summarises the discussions and recommendations of the 
Council on a number of points of economic policy, including the competitive 
strength of Belgian industry, unemployment, prices and the Benelux economic 
union. 


De ARMOND, Fred. The Laundry Industry. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1950. 
xiv+302 pp. $4. 

After giving a brief history of the laundry industry in the United States, the 
author describes the market for the services of the industry, the organisation of 
laundry plants, the processes and procedures used, and the management and 
personnel problems of the industry. 


Ducrocg, Albert. Destins industriels du monde. Preface by C. J. Gicnoux. Paris, 
Editions Berger-Levrault, 1951. xii+326 pp. 560 francs. 


Exuis, Howard S. The Economics of Freedom. The Progress and Future of Aid 
to Europe. Introduction by Dwight D. E1seEnnower. New York, Harper 
& Brothers (for the Council on Foreign Relations), 1950. xviii+549 pp. $5. 
This book was written under the auspices of the Council on Foreign Relations, 
a privately sponsored research organisation in the United States. With the 
assistance of the research staff of the Council, the author has outlined the major 
problems of United States foreign economic policy, with particular emphasis on 
the Marshall Plan. The book explains the thesis that a high level of investment 
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is required in Europe if it is to become economically strong. At the same time, 
however, large-scale investment must be achieved without excessive inflation 
or severe balance-of-payments difficulties. 

Against this background the book summarises in separate chapters the econo- 
mic situation in the “key countries in European reconstruction ”"—the United 
Kingdom, Western Germany, France, and Italy. Other parts of the study are 
devoted to a discussion of economic co-operation among European countries 
and of the relationship between Western Europe and underdeveloped countries. 
A final chapter deals with the major problems of foreign economic policy which 
the United States is likely to face in the next ten years. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA PLANNING ComMISssION. The First Five-Year Plan. A 

Draft Outline. New Delhi, 1951. 332 pp. 

Based on a detailed examination of resources and schemes, this report repre- 
sents to some extent an advance on the six-year plan for incorporation in the 
Colombo Plan. The present plan, envisaging a total public outlay of Rs. 17,930 
million on economic development, consists of two parts: the first, involving an 
expenditure of Rs. 14,930 million, is designed to restore the pre-war availability 
of essential consumer goods ; the second, involving an expenditure of Rs. 3,000 
million, is intended to ensure a higher rate of development during the next five 
years and will be inaugurated if sufficient external assistance becomes available. 

In the field of agrarian policy the Commission recommends co-operative village 
management as the ultimate objective of reorganisation of agriculture. For 
immediate action the Commission proposes the establishment of village production 
councils and registered farms and the promotion of co-operative farming societies. 
In the industrial sector an attempt will be made to raise the output of existing 
industries to their former capacity by increasing the domestic supply of raw mate- 
rials, particularly cotton and jute. The Commission stresses the importance 
of development of small-scale and cottage industries as well as large-scale 
industries and suggests measures for removing the difficulties confronting the 
former two groups of industry. 


Havut-CoMMISSARIAT DE LA REPUBLIQUE EN AFRIQUE EQUATORIALE FRANCAISE. 
Mémoire sur Vexécution du plan d’équipement. No. 2. Etabli le 30 juin 1950 
par Bernard Cornut-GENTILLE, Haut-Commissaire de la République, Gouver- 
neur Général de l’A.E.F. Brazzaville, Imprimerie Officielle, 1950. 199 pp. 


INSTITUT NATIONAL DE LA STATISTIQUE ET DES ETuDES ECONOMIQUES POUR LA 
METROPOLE ET LA FRANCE D’OUTRE-MER, Direction de la Conjoncture et des 
Etudes Economiques. L’espace économique frangais. Richesse — Population — 
Production — Revenus — Niveau de vie par départements. Etudes et Conjonc- 
ture, Economie Francaise, Numéro special. Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1951. 1444152 pp. 1,000 francs. 


INSTITUT POUR L> ENCOURAGEMENT DE LA RECHERCHE SCIENTIFIQUE DANS L’INDUS- 
TRIE ET L’AGRICULTURE. JI.R.S.I.A.—Cing années d activité: un_ bilan, 
1945-1950. Brussels, 1951. 23 pp. 


JuNTA NACIONAL DE Economia, Cuba. Politica Econémica de Emergencia. Estu- 
dios e investigaciones econédmicas, No. 10. Havana, 1951. xiv+194 pp. 


LAVERGNE, Bernard. Le Plan Schuman. Exposé et critique de sa portée écono- 
mique et politique. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1951. 112 pp. 
200 francs. 


MINIsTRY OF FINANCE, Ceylon. Economic and Social Development of Ceylon, 
1926-1950. A Survey. Colombo, Ceylon Government Press, 1951. iv+65 
+Ixxv pp. 

A survey of the essential facts regarding prices, population, agriculture, foreign 
trade, standards of living, social services, the co-operative movement, employ- 
ment, public finance and national income, followed by a detailed review of the pro- 
gress made with the Six-Year Plan up to 30 September 1950 as regards agriculture, 
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industries, the hydro-electric scheme at Laxapana, housing, transport and com- 
munications. An appendix gives the programme of development work for the 
period 1 October 1950 to 30 September 1952, with statistical tables and charts. 


Peterson, Florence. Survey of Labor Economics. Revised edition. New York, 

Harper & Brothers, 1951. xxi+871 pp. $5. 

This revised edition brings the discussions and statistical data of the earlier 
edition up to date and gives the author’s more recent theories on the subject. In 
particular, the pervasive effects of the Taft-Hartley Act on numerous aspects 
of labour economics are brought into the general picture, and recent private pen- 
sion and benefit plans, as well as the latest amendments of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Social Security Law, are described. An additional chapter 
deals with problems of union-management co-operation. 


RaB.inG, Harold. Energy for a Greater Australia. Foreword by Sir John Srorery. 
Melbourne, Tait Book Company Pty, Ltd., 1950. 77 pp. 9s. 6d. 
Gives an over-all picture of Australia’s fuel and power problem, with information 
on the country’s resources and prospects, principally in regard to coal and petro- 
leum. 


Santis Cerpa, Raul Antonio. El Carbén en la Economia Chilena. Memoria de 
Prueba para optar al grado de Licenciado de la Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas 
y Sociales de la Universidad de Clie. Santiago, 1951. 124 pp. 


STICHTING voor EconomiIscH ONDERZOEK DER UNIVERSITEIT VAN AMSTERDAM. 
De Nederlandse Converteerbare Obligatie. Leiden, H. E. Stenfert Kroese N.V., 
1951. xv+4153 pp. 

This study of convertible bonds issued in the Netherlands since 1917 is the first 
publication of the recently inaugurated Foundation for Economic Research of the 

Amsterdam municipal university. 


Unrrep States Councit oF Economic Apvisers. The New England Economy. 
A report to the President transmitting a study initiated by the Council of 
Economic Advisers and prepared by its Committee on the New England Econ- 
omy. Washington, 1951. xxxvi+205 pp. 


UNIVERSITE DE GENEVE, Institut Universitaire de Hautes Etudes internationales. 
United States Policies in International Double Taxation of Income. Thése pré- 
sentée a l’Université de Genéve pour l’obtention du grade de Docteur és-sciences 
politiques, par Hermon Manning Wetis. Thése No. 74. Geneva, 1950. 
vii+248 pp. 


Eeonomie Theory. 


Core, G. D. H. Essays in Social Theory. London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1950. 
vii+252 pp. 15s. 

The author takes as his problem not the contrasted ideas of the atomised indi- 
vidual and of the State, but man in all his complex groupings and relations, par- 
tially embodied in social institutions of many sorts and kinds, never in balanced 
equilibrium, but always changing, so that the pattern of loyalties and of social 
behaviour changes with them. These stimulating essays cover a variety of subjects 
—scope and method in social and political theory, the teaching of social studies, 
the aims of education, the problem of social morality, the ideals and beliefs of the 
Victorians, the claims of nationality, reform in the civil service and many others— 
leading up to a statement of the author’s credo in which he sets out the basic assump- 
tions underlying his writing. 


Kerinau, Wilhelm. Principles of Private and Public Planning. A Study in Eco- 
nomic Sociology. London, George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1951. 272 pp. 16s. 


In the author’s opinion, the antithesis between planning and no planning is a 
false one ; the problem is rather where and by whom the planning should be done. 
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The first part of the present book deals with the general principles of planning 
(economic impulses and their psychic sources, preparatory plan thinking, etc.) and 
with capitalism as an instrument for economic planning. The second describes 
principles and systems of public planning (socialism and communism, fascism and 
nazism, liberalism and what the author calls “ national capitalism” and “labour 


capitalism ”). 


Kuen, Lawrence R. Economic Fluctuations in the United States, 1921-1941. 
Cowles Commission for Research in Economics, Monograph No. 11. New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; London, Chapman & Hall, Limited, 1950. ix +174 pp. 


Analyses the causes of business cycles in the United States by the method of 
economic model construction. This technique was developed by the well-known 
Dutch economist, Jan Tinbergen, in his Statistical Testing of Business Cycle Theo- 
ries, published by the League of Nations. The author has been able to improve 
and extend Tinbergen’s findings by the use of methods of analysis which are to a 
large extent due to the economic work of J. M. Keynes and by the use of statistics 
which are more accurate and extensive than those which were available to Tinbergen. 
Since economic model construction involves the use of mathematics, Klein’s expo- 
sition is necessarily somewhat technical. Substantial parts of the book can, how- 
ever, be understood by readers without specialised training. 


Rist, Charles. Histoire des doctrines relatives au crédit et a la monnaie depuis John 
Law jusqu’a nos jours. 2nd edition. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1951. 
540 pp. 1,500 francs. 


Statisties. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN STATISTICAL OFrFice. Report of the Demographic Sample Survey 
of the African Population of Southern Rhodesia. Salisbury, 1951. 26 pp. 
A detailed report of the statistical design, field operation methods, forms, etc., 
and results, of a sample survey carried out in consultation with the Sub-Commission 
on Statistical Sampling of the United Nations Economic and Social Council. 


Muncett, Bruce D. Index Numbers. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. ; 

London, Chapman & Hall, Limited, 1951. x+135 pp. $3. 

This brief, non-mathematical discussion of price and quantity index numbers 
is written with particular reference to the gap between the economic concepts to 
be measured and the results obtained with conventional index-number formulas. 
The first half of the volume develops some basic criteria for index-number tech- 
nique, while the second half is devoted to a critique of the consumer price and 
wholesale price index numbers of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The author is a proponent of the chain method of index-number construction, and 
believes that index-number comparisons should not be attempted unless substan- 
tial homogeneity exists between the periods or places compared. 


Industrial Relations. 


Goprne, Morton Robert. The Labor Problem in the Public Service. A Study in 
Political Pluralism. Harvard Political Studies, published under the Direction 
of the Department of Government in Harvard University. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1951. xii+305 pp. $5. 

A useful addition to the small number of books dealing with the organisation 
of civil servants and other public employees. After describing the origin of the 
trade union movement among public service workers, the author analyses relations 
between the Government, as employer, and its employees. He then examines the 
aims of public service unionism ; such unions are formed not merely to improve 
the economic condition of the employees, but also to influence conditions of employ- 
ment and the labour legislation applying to them. Finally, the author examines 
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the principles and methods of collective bargaining which have been put forward 
up to the present. The study throws light on the problems with which public 
authorities, as employers, will increasingly have to deal in the near future. 


ScHREWE, Ernst. Die Umegestaltung unserer Sozialordnung. Grundsiitzliche 
Betrachtungen zur Frage der betrieblichen und iiberbetrieblichen Zusammen- 
arbeit von Arbeitgebern und Arbeitnehmern. Hanover, Tewista-Verlag, 1950. 


46 pp. 


STEWART, Bryce M., and Couper, Walter J. Profit Sharing for Wage Earners and 
Executives. Industrial Relations Monograph No. 15. New York, Industrial 
Relations Counselors Inc., 1951. vii+124 pp. 

Describes the characteristics and development of the various profit-sharing 
plans, and the authors’ experience with them. Appendices contain summaries of 
the provisions of eighteen plans and of the findings of fifteen earlier studies of the 
subject. 


UNIVERSIDAD NACIONAL DEL LiroraL, Argentina, Instituto de Derecho del Tra- 
bajo. La Huelga : Greve — Sciépero — Streihs — Strikes — Greve. La accion 
gremial y sus aspectos juridicos sociales en América y Europe. Santa Fe, 1951. 
488, 486, 386 pp. 

An analysis of strikes and their legal consequences in many countries of the 
world. The various chapters in the first part of Volume I are written by a 
number of leading Argentine lawyers, with the object of defining what is meant 
by a strike, analysing the origin and causes of strikes, determining their nature 
and source in law, and defining the legal methods of terminating them. The 
second part of Volume I is an analysis of the law on strikes in Argentina. The 
two remaining volumes are devoted to a study of strikes in twenty-one countries 
in Europe and America, each chapter being the work of a legal expert from the 
country concerned. 


Management. 


Court, H. P. Budgetary Control. London, Sweet & Maxwell Ltd., 1951. viii+ 282 

Pp- 

Budgetary control is defined by the author as “ the planning and co-ordinating 
ciall functions in advance in order to achieve the maximum profit and efficiency 
compatible with the stabilising of the business and controlling all operations so 
that actual results compare favourably with such budgeted plans”. He deals 
accordingly first with the functions of planning and co-ordinating, in which he 
includes estimates of sales, manpower, materials, direct overhead and fixed expenses, 
and then describes the various tools of control such as flexible budgets and variance 
analysis. 


New York University, School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. The Social 
Responsibility of Management. By Stuart Cuase, Stanley H. Rurrenserc, 
Edwin G. Nourse, William B. Given, Jr. The Edward L. Bernays Foundation 
Lectures of 1950. New York, 1950. xiii+83 pp. $2. 


Universiry oF Minnesota, Industrial Relations Center. Industrial Relations 
Positions and Personnel. A Survey of Characteristics of Personnel and Indus- 
trial Relations Officials and Union Officials. By Philip H. Krrepr and C. Harold 
Stone. Mimeographed Release, No. 1. Minnesota, 1950. viii+72 pp. 

A bulletin of job descriptions of personnel in industry and labour organisations 
holding positions concerned with industrial relations and staff management. The 
nineteen jobs described are those of personnel directors and assistants, employment 
and training officers and medical staff in industry, and of research and organising 
directors in unions. Details of the duties performed or supervised in each job are 
given, with information on age, hours worked, education, experience and salaries. 
The studies were made on the basis of questionnaires submitted to employer and 
employee representatives actually in practice. 
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Manpower ; Migration. 

BUNDESMINISTERIUM Fir ARBEIT, Federal Republic of Germany. Das Angebot 
an Facharbeitern in einigen wichtigen Berufen in den besonders mit Arbeitslosen 
belasteten Arbeitsamtsbezirken der Bundesrepublik Deutschland am 31. Oktober 
1950. Bonn, 1950. 16 pp. 

Analyses the results of a statistical enquiry to determine the volume of skilled 
labour available in 67 districts of the refugee Lander (Schleswig-Holstein, Lower 
Saxony, Bavaria and Hesse) where there is the highest level of unemployment. 
These districts were found to be capable of providing much young skilled labour 
tor agriculture, building, the metal trades, electric installation, woodworking and 
fhe furniture trade. 


Jaworks!, Irene D. Becoming American. The Problems of Immigrants and Their 
Children. Bureau for Intercultural Education : Problems of Race and Culture 
in American Education, No. VII. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1950. viii+ 
114 pp. $1.50. 


STaTENS TEKNOLOGISKE InstiTuTT, Norway. Hdndbok for 10-timers kurs i 
arbeidsforhold. Oslo, 1951. '76 pp. 


— Hdndbok for 10-timers kurs i arbeidsinstruksjon. Oslo, 1950. 83 pp. 


Union INTERNATIONALE POUR L’ ETUDE SCIENTIFIQUE DE LA PopuLaTIOoNn. L’assi- 
milation culturelle des immigrants. Communications présentées sous les auspices 
et éditées avec le concours de: l°U.N.E.S.C.O. par l'Institut National d’Etudes 
Démographiques. Paris, 1950. 148 pp. 200 francs. 


Unirep States Economic CooPERATION ADMINISTRATION. The Integration of 
Refugees into German Life. A Report of the E.C.A. Technical Assistance Com- 
mission on the Integration of the Refugees in the German Republic. Submitted 
to the Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany, March 21, 1951. With 
appendices. 2 vols. Washington, 1951. ix+109 ; iii+118 pp. 


VALENZUELA Bravo, Humberto. El problema de la plenitud del empleo ante las 
Conferencias Internacionales del Trabajo de Post Guerra. Memoria de prueba 
para optar al grado de Licenciado en la Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y 
Sociales de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago, 1950. 64 pp. 


Vocational Training. 


McCartuy, John A. Vocational Education : America’s Greatest Resource. Chicago, 

American Technical Society, 1951. xiii+397 pp. 

A description of legislative developments in the last fifty years and of principles 
underlying the present system of vocational education and its possible improvement 
in the United States, intended chiefly for administrators of vocational schools. 
Laws and regulations or those sections of them dealing with vocational education 
are reproduced in an appendix. 


P.Luyvetre, Jean. Code de la formation professionnelle. Lois et textes réglementaires. 
Preface by A. Lorsy. Paris, Société de Publications Mécaniques, 1950. 
887 pp. 

A collection of enactments following the main divisions of the Astier 
Act of 25 July 1919, which is the foundation of the law on technical education 
in France. The texts are reproduced under the following headings: legislation 
on vocational training in general (Acts of 1919 and 1938) ; contracts of apprentice- 
ship ; apprenticeship tax ; organisation of vocational guidance ; the chambres 
des métiers and collective apprenticeship ; rapid vocational training and upgrading 
courses ; apprenticeship bursaries ; national organisation of technical education ; 
the technical education inspectorate and département committees ; public technical 
education schools ; supervision of private technical education schools and vocational 
courses ; vocational training diplomas and certificates. Two indexes—chrono- 
logical and alphabetical—are included. 
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Wages; Conditions of Work, ete. 


PosTaL, TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE INTERNATIONAL. The Legal Status of 
Staffs of Postal, Telegraph and Telephone Services. Report by Carl Stencer. 
Berne, 1951. 111 pp. 

Based on replies to a questionnaire, this report gives extensive information 
on the position of postal, telegraph and telephone staff in Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Ireland, the Netherlands, Norway, the 
Saar, Sweden and Switzerland, as regards the basis of appointment, the legal status 
of staff, the status of women employees, political activity, personnel departments, 
the position of trade unions and staff representatives, and termination of employ- 
ment. 


SCHWEINGRUBER, E. Kommentar zum Dienstvertrag des Schweizerischen Obliga- 
tionsrechts. Berne, Schweizerischer Gewerkschaftsbund, 1951. 151 pp. 


Soeial Seeurity. 


ARBEJDS- OG SOCIALMINISTERIET, Denmark. Beteenkning om erhverosmessige 
foranstalininger for erhverushemmede. Copenhagen, J. H. Schultz A/S, Uni- 
versitets-Bogtrykkeri, 1951. 114 pp. 


BRACKMANN, Kurt. Handbuch der Sozialversicherung. Liibeck, Asgard-Verlag, 

1951. 10284508 pp. 

German social insurance legislation is extremely complicated. Based in prin- 
ciple on the Federal Insurance Code of 19 July 1911, it has been amended and 
supplemented by a large number of laws, ordinances and decrees so that it is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to consult the original text. Long before the war 
it was necessary to use “ manuals” which were intended to show the current 
state of legislation. The position since the war has become even more complicated, 
since developments have varied from one zone of occupation to another and also 
from one Land to another. As a result practically all works on social insurance 
have tended to become out of date soon after publication. To cope with this 
situation, manuals are being published in loose-leaf form. 

The work under review has been brought up to 31 July 1951 by issuing three 
sets of replacement pages. It shows the present state of legislation and juris- 
prudence regarding all branches of compulsory social insurance in the Federal 
Republic (sickness insurance, accident and pension insurance for wage-earners, 
private salaried employees and miners, and pension insurance for handicraft 
workers, but excluding unemployment insurance and assistance). It gives a clear 
picture of the general principles of German law and also supplies detailed informa- 
tion on particular points. A carefully prepared index adds to the usefulness of 
the work. 


INSTITUTO DE APOSENTADORIA E PENSOES Dos INpusTRIARIOsS (I1.A.P.I.). O 
Seguro Social; A Indtstria Brasileira; O Instituto dos Industridrios. Rio de 
Janeiro, 1950. 480 pp. 


RIJKSVERZEKERINGSBANK. 450 Jaren Sociale Verzekering. Amsterdam, 1951. 

74 pp. 

On the occasion of its Golden Jubilee, the State Insurance Bank of the Nether- 
lands has published a popular illustrated booklet describing its main functions and 
the great expansion of social insurance. The Bank is completely responsible fox 
employment injury insurance in industry, and supervises and provides part of 
the employment injury insurance in agriculture. It also administers invalidity, 
old-age and survivors’ insurance with the aid of the “ labour councils ”, and super- 
vises the administration of old-age assistance (by the labour councils) and of 
children’s allowances (by the occupational associations or labour councils). It 
is not concerned with sickness insurance and will probably not be responsible for 
the supervision of unemployment insurance when that branch is introduced. 

The extension and development of social insurance can be seen from the fact 
that nearly 2 million employed persons were covered by industrial accident insur- 
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ance in 1949, as compared with less than 500,000 in 1903 ; and that 2%, million 
economically active persons are now insured against invalidity and old age, as 
compared with 1,500,000 in 1924. Although pensions under the insurance schemes 
are low, being still limited by very low contribution rates, they are paid to a very 
large number of persons, and under the Emergency Old Age Assistance Scheme 
of 1947 both pensioners and other persons with small means receive social assistance 
pensions of considerably higher amounts out of public funds. 

The number of children eligible for family allowances, representing child-years 
of 312 benefit days, has also grown from under 300,000 in 1941 to over 1,400,000 
in 1948. It may be noted that the introduction last year of temporary children’s 
allowances for independent workers of small means is a second step towards the 
extension of social security (other than by voluntary insurance) to persons who 
are not employed persons, the first step having been the introduction of old-age 
pensions for all citizens with insufficient means under the 1947 scheme. 


SoutH AFRICAN DEPARTMENT OF SociAL WELFARE. Report of the National Con- 
ference on the Welfare of the Aged, 1950.—DEPARTEMENT VAN VOLKSWELSYN, 
Unie vAN Surp-Arrika. Verslag van die Nasionale Konferensie oor die Welsyn 
van Ques van Dae, 1950. Cape Town, 1950. 184 pp. 4s. 


Unitep STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABor, Bureau of Labor Standards. Workmen’s 
Compensation Problems, 1950. Proceedings of the Thirty-sixth Annual Conven- 
tion of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions, 1950. Bulletin No. 142. Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1950. vii+248 pp. 50 cents. 


Living Conditions. 

Bontracio, Giorgio. Alcuni dati sulle condizioni di vita dei lavoratori Triestini. 
Studi e monografie della Societa Italiana di Demografia e Statistica, No. 4. 
Rome, 1950. 36 pp. 350 lire. 

Gives an analysis of food price changes and of trends in the cost-of-living index, 
in nominal and real industrial wages, and in unemployment. The study also 
includes the available figures on family budgets in Trieste. 


Fiscuer, Ernest M. Urban Real Estate Markets : Characteristics and Financing. 
New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, Financial Research Pro- 
gram : Studies in Urban Mortgage Financing, 1951. xxi+186 pp. $3. 


GILLEN, Paul Bates. The Distribution of Occupations as a City Yardstick. New 
York, Columbia University, King’s Crown Press, 1951. xiii+144 pp. $2.75. 


Agriculture. 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Economics Division, Marketing Ser- 
vice. The Dairy Farm Business in Eastern Ontario. By J. A. Dawson. 
Ottawa, 1951. 28 pp. 


INDIAN Ministry OF Lasour. Report of an Enquiry into the Conditions of Agri- 
cultural Workers in Village Vandalur in Madras State. New Delhi, 1951. 
iii+73 pp. 1 rupee 10 annas ; 2s. 6d. 


— Report of an Enquiry into the Conditions of Agricultural Workers in Village 
Dorwan, Bihar State. New Delhi, Government of India Press, 1951. iii+ 
81 pp. 1 rupee 6 annas ; 2s. 


— Report of an Enquiry into the Conditions of Agricultural Workers in Village 
Archikarahalli, Mysore State. New Delhi, Government of India Press, 1951. 
iii+79 pp. 1 rupee 10 annas ; 2s. 6d. 

The Ministry of Labour of the Government of India has undertaken, in colla- 
boration with the state governments, an all-India enquiry into the conditions 
of agricultural workers, with a view to considering what protective and ameliorative 
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measures (including the fixing of minimum wages under the Minimum Wages Act, 
1948) should be undertaken for improving their conditions. The enquiry is 
intended also to collect particulars with regard to employment, earnings, cost 
and standards of living and indebtedness of these workers. A comprehensive 
questionnaire for conducting the enquiry was drawn up in close consultation with 
the state governments, with economists and with experts. Since no enquiry 
on an all-India scale has so far been made, it was decided that investigations should 
proceed by gradually expanding stages and that the first stage should be of a 
preliminary nature for a few villages in certain of the states. In all, 27 villages were 
covered during this preliminary enquiry, and reports have so far been published 
on the three villages cited above. 


InstrITUTO DE FoMENTO DE LA Propuccién. Crédito Agricola Supervisado 
para Guatemala. Preliminary Issue. Guatemala, 1951. iv+174 pp. 


Scuuttz, Theodore W. Production and Welfare of Agriculture. New York, The 

Macmillan Company, 1950. xi + 225 pp. 

A critical analysis of the objectives of American agricultural policy since the 
first world war. Particular attention is given to efficiency, stability and progress in 
agriculture as affected by policy. The problems raised by the misuse of resources 
in agriculture, as shown by the low level of productivity of resources employed 
in farming, provide the central subject of the book. 


Co-operation. 


Co-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE Socrety Limirep. A Consumers’ Democracy. An 
Account of the Origins and Growth of the Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd. 
and a Survey of its Present Structure and its Major Activities. Manchester, 
1951. 160 pp. 


GOVERNMENT OF SASKATCHEWAN. Co-operative Credit in Saskatchewan. By Jean 
Larmour and G. P. Boucuer, Research and Statistical Services, Department 
of Co-operation and Co-operative Development, Regina, in co-operation with 
the Economics Division, Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. Regina, 1951. v + 105 pp. 

Gives general information on the credit situation in the Province and an eco- 
nomic analysis of the operations of credit unions and of the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Credit Society. The last part of the book summarises co-operative 
credit experience in the Province of Quebec, in Great Britain and in the United 
States. 


GOVERNMENT OF TRAVANCORE-CocHIN, Cottage Industries Committee. Interim 
Report. Trivandrum, Government Press, 1950. 70 pp. 


MINISTERO DEL LAVORO E DELLA PREVIDENZA SOCIALE, Direzione Generale della 
Cooperazione. La legge sulla cooperazione e la sua applicazione. By Alberto 
Basevi. Collana di Studi Cooperativi. Rome, Edizioni de La Revista della 

Cooperazione, 1951. 211 pp: 600 lire. 
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Econometrics 


Dr. JAN TINBERGEN 
Co-author of Dynamics of Business Cycles 


Jan Tinbergen, Professor at the Netherlands School of Economics, is probably 
the leading econometrician in the world. His book, widely used in Holland and in 
America, is a work of the highest importance in this new branch of economics, 
and without rival in English. 36s. net 
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Monetary Theory and Public Policy, 


[KENNETH K. KURIHARA 
\Rutgers University 


This volume represents systematically the latest developments in monetary 
theory and its implications for public policy. By bridging the gap between esoteric 
and standard literature, it gives a guide to an understanding of today’s economic 
problems. 80s. net 


The State in Theory and Practice 
HAROLD J. LASKI 


“ Penetrating, courageous, and incisive account... merits the closest attention 
of all political thinkers in this country.” — Manchester Guardian. “ The bravest 
and probably the most fundamental argument for Socialism that has yet appeared 
in our language.” — H. N. Brarisrorp in The Daily Herald. “ This book has rare 
merits. It is written with great lucidity, is closely reasoned, and implicit with a 
learning never irreverently flourished... It cannot fail to disturb many com- 
placencies.” — The Listener. 5th imp. 12s. 6d. net 


An Introduction to Politics 


HAROLD J. LASKI 
New Edition Prepared by Martin Wight 


The purpose of this book is to set out the basic problems of politics in a form 
which will make them intelligible to the average interested reader. “ Realistic 
commonsense is illumined by a genuine passion for justice, and a not unhumorous 
eye for human contrariness.” — Time and Tide. 9th imp. 6s. net 
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OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Quarterly Journal of Industrial and Vocational Psychology 
Contents of January 1952 issue 
Job Satisfaction, Productivity and Morale : A Case Study. By Irving R. Wescu_er, 
Murray Kanane and Robert TANNERBAUM 
— — oo i Coe yemenahl The Effects of Lack of Understanding, and 
Group S 


The Use and Value of Graphical "Methods of Presenting Quantitative Data. By 


M. D. VERNON 
Test Porfoumances of A.T.S. Recruits from Certain Civilian Occupations. By 


Joan LinGwoop. 
The Prevention of Factory Accidents. By C. A. OaKLEy. 
Annual Subscription: 30s. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF USTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
14 WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 1 











THE REVIEW OF ECONOMIC STUDIES 


Partial Contents of No. 42: Vol. XV (2) 1949-50 
Devaluation and the Cost of Living in the 


United Kingdom ......... James L. BurTLe and Wolfram Liere 
The Welfare Basis of the Marginal Cost-Pricing Principle . . . Nancy RUGGLES 
The Structure of Classical Value Theories .......... Kenneth May 


Annual subscription: 15s. per oy post free. Price ‘44 frome : 5s.; 58. 3d. free. 
g U.S.A. and Canada: $4 per vol 2 


Back number rates on application to Secretary. Qa, whether drawn in sterling 
or dollars, should be made payable to the Review of Economic Studies. 

Editorial communications should be sent to The Editor, Review of Economic Studies, 
London School of Economics, Houghton Street, Wage i nme London, W.C. 2. Articles from 
the U.S.A. and Canada should be sent to P. Samuelson, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. All other aes to The Secretary, Review of 
Economic Studies, 4 , Trumpington Street, Cambridge, England. 








THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


Published monthly by the Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Information), 
GOVERNMENT OF Bomsay, INDIA 


Started in 1921, the Labour Gazette is a journal for the use of all interested in 
obtaining prompt and accurate information on matters specially affecting labour 
in India and abroad. It contains statistical and other information on cost of living, 
retail prices, industrial disputes, absenteeism, trade unions, orders and awards 
of the Industrial Court, Bombay, and Tribunals, labour legislation, ete. Special 
articles embodying results of enquiries and research relating to wages, hours of 
work, unemployment, family budgets, ete., are published from time to time. 


Annual subscription : 15 rupees. Single copies : 1 rupee 8 annas. 














INDIAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 
Official Organ of the Indian Economic Association 
(Founded 1918) 
Contents : Articles by recognised authorities on economic theory, economic history, 
Indian economic problems, public finance, business finance, insurance, planning, 
statistical methods, econometrics, mathematical economics, money and banking, 
trade, industrial organisation, marketing, transportation, agriculture, industries, 
economic geography, labour and industrial relations, social insurance, co-operation 
and population: book reviews ; notes on current economic affairs. 


Published quarterly. Annual Subscription : inland, Rs. 12; foreign, £1 4s., or $5.50. 
Tse DEPARTMENTS OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 
UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD, U.P., INDIA 

















Science & Society 
(Established 1936) 
Volume XV, Number 4, Fall 1951 


Wartime and Postwar Patterns of Latin American Economy Herman OLDEN 
The Conscious and the Unconscious in Human Behavior . Michael LANE 
A French Adventurer and American Expansionism after 


ee See OU fk nt oe 8 ae 6 Oe ee ee A. LANDY 
Notes on the New Chinese Culture .......... I. EpsTern 
First Polish Congress of Science .......++4++-s Margaret ScHLAUCH 
Book Reviews 
Quarterly, 50c. single copy $2.00 per year ($2.50 foreign) 


SCIENCE & SOCIETY, 80 East 20TH Srreet, New York 38, N.Y. 








THE ECONOMIC RECORD 
The Journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand 


As the journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand, the Economic Record 
is the main source for those who are interested in discussion, at the professional level, of economic 
problems in those countries. But it is not confined to local subjects or local authors. It includes 
articles of general interest in the field of theoretical and descriptive economics, econometrics 
and economic history. 


Published half-yearly in May and November 
Single copies: 6s. (Australian) Annual subscription: 12s. (Australian) 


Subscriptions should be sent to the publishers: The Managing Director, TaE MELBOURNE 
UNIVERSITY Press, Melbourne, N. 3, Australia 








PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS 


This quarterly abstract journal supplies concise and authoritative abstracts of 
all important new books in philosophy. It is the internationally recognized abstract 
publication of philosophy and cognate fields. Ask for a sample copy. $5 (U.S.) 
per year anywhere in the world. 


Important New Books 


The New Humanism, by Karl Jaspers (Edited by H. Fischer) 
Saudi Arabia, by Roy LesxicHErR and others 
Aramco and World Oil, by Roy LEBKICHER 
yey History of Persia, by Nasrollah FaTEmt 
A New Art for a New Religion, by A. Raymond Katz 
Oriental Philosophies (8rd Ed.), By W. D. Goutp and others 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 28 


Based on an enquiry carried out by the International 
Labour Office at the request of the Economic Commission for 
Latin America of the United Nations, this report gives a 
picture of the methods used in Latin America for vocational 
training in relation to agriculture and industry, and suggests 
national and international measures for the improvement of 
vocational training facilities. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I: Basic Factors. 


| Economic Factors. 
Psychological and Social Factors. 


CHAPTER II: Organisation and Administration. 


The National Plan. 
Administrative Organisation. 





CHAPTER III: Training of Juveniles. 


Programme and Choice of Methods. 
Technical Education in Schools. 
Access to Training Facilities. 


CHAPTER IV: Training and Retraining of Adult Workers. 
Industrial Training. 
- Agricultural Training. 


: CHAPTER V: Training Abroad and Technical Assistance. 
Training Abroad. 
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CHAPTER VI: Conclusions. 
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Industry and Labour 


(published in English, French and Spanish) 


Industry and Labour (formerly Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion, published weekly from 1920 to the middle of 1940, and incor- 
porated in the monthly International Labour Review from 1940 
to 1948) has been published twice a month from the beginning 
of 1949. 


It keeps the reader informed of the activities of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation, and more particularly of the proceed- 
ings of the International Labour Conference, the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office, the various Industrial Com- 
mittees and the many regional and other conferences and meetings 
held under the auspices of the Organisation to consider particular 
problems. Short accounts are given of the contents of current 
Office publications, and of the progress of international labour 
legislation. 


In addition, recent developments and legislation in all parts of 
the world are reported in factual articles prepared by the technical 
services of the office and based on information derived from official 
and other sources in the countries concerned. These notes cover 
the following fields : 


Social and economic policy 

Industrial relations 

Employment 

Vocational guidance and training 

Migration 

Conditions of work 

Social security 

Co-operation and handicrafts 

Living conditions 

Activities of employers’ and workers’ organisations 


A specimen copy of Industry and Labour and a catalogue of 
International Labour Office publications will be forwarded on appli- 
cation to the International Labour Office in Geneva, Switzerland, 
or to any Branch Office or Correspondent of the I.L.O. (see page iii 
of cover). 


Annual subscription: $5.00; 30s. Single copies : 25 cents; 1s. 6d. 















